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PREFACE. 



The frequent complaints made of the inaccuracies 
contained in Mr. Barrett's " History and Antiquities 
of the City of Bristol," and of the little dependence 
to be placed in the statements of most of his successors 
in the same line, has induced me to put forth this little 
work, in which some of the most palpable errors of the 
writers referred to are examined, with a view to ascer- 
tain *how far they will bear the test of criticism. As 
the History of Bristol is yet to be written, I have 
thought that by this publication some trifling assistance 
might be rendered to the venturesome individual, who, 
desirous of undertaking the hazardous task, has the 
three main requisites at hand, without which it would 
be folly to attempt it, namely, time, a love of his subject, 
and money — the latter to lose — of course. He must come 
to his labour without preju&ce ; throw aside' the idle 
gossip of his predecessors ; cast off the myths of the 
Middle Ages, for stern realities; and the fictions of. 
monkery, for facts resulting from investigation. "What- 
ever is written of Bristol now must be the record of 
truth, or it were better not to be written at all. 

Some of the subjects in this volume have been par- 
tially treated of in my former publications ; but as they 
are either out of print or«otherwise inaccessible to the 



VI 



masses, the present work has been issued for the purpose 
of giving, at a. cheap rate, a more extended circulation 
to opinions which I have long cherished in regard to 
certain passages in Bristol History and Biography, &c. 



GEORGE PRTCE. 



City Lebbaet, 

Bristol, January, 1858. 



TTJRGOT. 



" If any faith may be reposed in the manuscripts of Rowley, 
we find in the account of the Carvellers, that Turgot was 
assuredly of this place. Turgotte born oj Saxonne Parents ynn 
Bristowe Towne." 

Jacob Bryant.* 

41 This Turgot is said to be a Bristol man." 

William Barrett^ 

Perhaps there is no provincial town in England, the 
history of which has been so trifled with, as that of 
Bristol. To Thomas Rowley, who is represented as 
a priest residing here in the fifteenth century, has been 
ascribed the authorship of numerous manuscripts con- 
taining narratives relating to the old town, which long 
passed as genuine ; but which are now regarded as the 
inventions of that unfortunate genius Thomas Chatterton. 
In addition to these fictions there are a goodly number 
of manuscript calendars, which have an equally mis- 
chievous tendency, because they claim our confidence 
as being the presumed productions of men contemporary 
with the times of which they write, and the events 
they profess to chronicle. Of such aids our local his- 
torians have largely availed themselves ; and by doing 
bo they have rendered their works almost useless as 
authorities on the subjects on which a few of them 
have expended no mean amount of labour. 

• Observations upon the Poems of Thomas Rowley, p. 571. 
f History and Antiquities of the City of Bristol, p. 31. 

9 
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No one who has investigated the subject will deny 
that Turgot was a real character; yet Mr. Barrett, who 
tells ns that he "is said to be a Bristol man," makes 
no effort to ascertain that fact ; nor does he give any 
memoir of him in his " Biographical Account of Eminent 
Bristol Men/' which he has appended to his History 
of Bristol. Upon his presumed testimony he has de- 
pended for much of his account of transactions in 
Bristol during the reigns of William the Conqueror, 
William Bufus, and part of that of Henry I., at which 
time Turgot was actually living. A list of his works 
has been carefully preserved, but in it we fail to find 
one that does not treat almost exclusively of persons 
and places belonging to the north of England, where 
he resided almost from his boyhood. He wrote a life 
of Margaret, Queen of Malcolm III., at the request of 
her daughter, Maud, wife of King Henry I. of England* 
Hector Bosthius, and Peter Bale, attribute also the 
authorship of " The History of the Kings of Scotland;" 
" The Chronicles of Durham ;" " The Life of King 
Malcolm III./' and the Annals of his own Time, to 
Turgot. The History of the Church of Durham, like- 
wise, which passes as the work of Simeon of Durham, 
has been shewn by the learned John Selden, in his 
masterly preface to the " Decern Scrip tores/' to have 
really been written by Turgot — Simeon having un- 
justly taken the honour to himself. 

The statement of Mr. Barrett that Turgot was a 
Bristol man, was not only reiterated by write!* in his 
time, but it has been repeated in our own, in a publi- 
cation, into which, one would think, nothing found 
admission unless it could be relied on. In a paper 
contributed by Mr. John Bindon, of this city, architect, 
and published in the "Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Institute for 1851/' at page 119, the error is again 
recorded; and the copyist says that " Turgot is one of 
the principal historians and writers, who has treated on 
the antiquities of Bristol." He then adds, in a note 
at the foot of the page, that " Some have called in 
question the authenticity of Turgot's history : he is 
cited in the belief that certain ancient papers fell into 



Ohatterton's hands which were worked up in his 
JCistory."* Yet as Mr. Bindon subsequently quotes both 
Turgot and Rowley as authorities, without remark of 
any kind, to shew that he had the slightest suspi- 
cion that their statements were mere inventions, we 
naturally infer that he believes in the integrity of the 
writings ascribed to them ; and that Rowley, the crea- 
tion of Chatterton, was a veritable personage, clothed 
in flesh and blood like ourselves. In this way the 
fabrications of the boy-bard, incorporated by Mr. 
Barrett in his volume, are continually repeated with- 
out examination, to the regret of every lover of genuine 
investigation, and every inquirer after truth. 

Although many persons may doubt that Turgot was 
a Bristolian by birth, though stated to be so by Mr. 
Barrett; or that he was at all connected with Bristol 
ate asserted by Mr. Bryant, I am not aware that any 
author questions the genuineness of his acknowledged 
writings, as remarked by Mr. Bindon. He was, as we 
shall presently see, a man of considerable note, and 
he is every where spoken of with great respect ; but 
as the claim which has been set up for Bristol to be 
regarded as the place of his nativity, appears to rest 
entirely upon the veracity of the manuscripts presented 
to our local historian by Chatterton, it partakes of the 
general suspicion which attaches to all the papers given 
to Mr. Barrett by that gifted genius, and claiming 
Rowley for their author; and it must be received 
accordingly with a considerable amount of doubt and 
hesitancy. 

In tracing the family of Turgot, we find the Scottish 
genealogists, whilst proving its settlement in Caledonia 
at a very early period ; also very particularly asserting 
the Anglo-Saxon parentage of the subject of this inquiry 
himself. They maintain that this Scottish branch of 
the family, was not only " of the high test antiquity, 
but very illustrious ; for it claimed descent from Togut, 
a Danish prince, who lived a thousand years before the 
Christian era." They also state that at the time of the 

• Whose History, Chatterton** f 
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Crusades, some members of this family migrated into 
Normandy ; one of whom founded the hospital of CondeV 
sur-Noireau, in France, in the year 1281 ; and from 
this off-shoot descended (it is believed), the celebrated 
Anne Eobert James Turgot, born at Paris, on the 10 tit 
of May, 1727 — one of the wisest and most able ex- 
ponents of philosophy and social economy France ever 
produced ; as well as one of its most upright, moral, 
and enlightened statesmen. 

The family of Turgot was then evidently of northern 
extraction, — this ascertained, the next point is to find 
out, if possible, where the particular individual member 
of it, who is said by Mr. Barrett to have been a Bristol 
man, was actually born. Simeon of Durham, who was 
contemporary with Turgot, without referring at all to 
the place of his birth, says that he came "aremotis 
Anglice partihus" (from a remote part of England) ; 
which Mr. Bryant in his zeal for the authenticity of 
the Rowley poems, interprets to mean Bristol, where 
he says Turgot was a monk : this, however, is un- 
doubtedly an error, as we shall presently see. As one 
branch of the family settled at an early period in Nor- 
mandy, so we have reason .to believe that another part 
of it fixed themselves in Lincolnshire, where it is said 
they were not only highly respectable, but even noble ; 
and in this county, though we know not exactly at 
what place, I have no doubt that Turgot was born ; for 
when but a youth, says Simeon of Durham, he was 
delivered by the people of Lindsay to "William the 
Conqueror, as one of their hostages for securing the 
peace of some of the western provinces, a fact which 
may have influenced the judgment of Mr. Bryant in 
asserting his Bristol praternity — he supposing that the 
west of England was intended by this expression. 

When delivered as a hostage to the Conqueror, young 
Turgot was confined in the castle of Lincoln, which 
was situated in that part of the county designated 
Lindsey ; which is the most important of the three dis- 
tricts into which Lincolnshire is divided ; the two others, 
being called Holland and Kerstevan, and both lying to 
the west of it — hence Lindsey supplied hostages for 
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securing the peace of itself, as well as of these western 
provinces. Had Mr. Bryant noticed this little circum- 
stance, the opinion he expressed relating to Turgot, 
might have been a very different one ; but he seems 
like many other writers, to have caught at everything 
likely to support a favourite theory, rather than inves- 
tigate facts which might overturn what he was anxious 
to believe himself, and to induce others to believe also. 
We may then, I think, fairly conclude that Turgot 
was born some where in the county of Lincoln. From 
Lincoln castle he contrived to escape into Norway ; but 
the ship which carried him there, also conveyed some 
of the Conqueror's adherents, who had been despatched 
thither to treat with Olave, then king of that country. 
Although discovered by the Normans before the vessel 
arrived at its destination, Turgot had so gained the 
favour of the sailors that they protected him from the 
malice of his - fellow passengers, who, though hostile, 
were not suffered to harm him. On landing in Norway 
he was presented to the King, and he so won upon the 
monarch and his people, that after remaining for some 
years at Court, he left that country to return home, 
laden with presents ; but in a storm which overtook 
and wrecked the ship on the coast of Northumberland, 
he lost the whole of the wealth he had accumulated. 
From that moment he resolved to devote himself to 
the service of the Church ; and he accordingly took the 
vows of a monk ; not, as Mr. Bryant says, in the west, 
but in the north of England. From Northumberland, 
where he was shipwrecked, he travelled to Durham ; 
" and applying to Walter, bishop of that see, declared 
his resolution to forsake the world, and become a monk. 
In this determination he was encouraged by the good 
prelate, who committed him to the care of Aldwin, the 
first prior of Durham, then at Jarrow. From that mon- 
astery he went to Melrose ; from thence to Weremouth ; 
where, sap his biographer, Simeon of Durham, the 
ceremony of his induction into the monastery at 
Durham was performed about the year 1074, by Aid win 
the prior, who had before been the prior of the monas- 
tery at Winchcombe, in Gloucestershire. Here, says 
b2 
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Simeon, Aldwin bestowed on Turgot the monastic habit 
— "ibi, Aldwinus Turgota monachicum habitum tra- 
didit." 

On the death of Aldwin in 1087, Turgot was unani- 
mously chosen prior of Durham ; and we learn from 
Eoger de Hoveden, that in 1093, the new church there 
was commenced, Malcolm, King of Scotland, William 
the bishop, and Turgot the prior, laying the first stones. 
Shortly after his election to the office just named, having 
established himself in the good opinion of the bishop, 
he was appointed archdeacon of the diocese; which 
situation he held with that of prior of Durham. 
Under his able management the revenues of the monas- 
tery were greatly augmented; large additions were 
made to its privileges, and many improvements in the 
structure itself, were the result of his prudent govern- 
ment. During the twenty years he held the office of 
prior, he frequently visited the various places included 
in his archdeaconry, and often preached to attentive 
. audiences. He was a sincere admirer of St. Cuthbert, 
whose relics were greatly venerated by him, and also 
by his early friend and predecessor in office, prior 
. Aldwin ; and it is not unlikely that this circumstance, 
. together with his own personal virtues and accomplish- 
ments, induced the King in 1107, to solicit his accept- 
ance of the archbishopric of St. Andrews, which he did, 
bat his consecration was for many months delayed. 
.Here he remained for the space of eight years, and as 
his great worth was particularly known both to the 
King and his Queen Margaret, the sister of Edgar 
Atheling, who like Turgot, indulged an unconquerable 
aversion to the Anglo-Normans, he was appointed 
confessor to the latter. Some dissentions, however, 
between him and the King occurring soon afterwards, 
so disquieted the latter days of the archbishop, that he 
was desirous of journeying to Borne to crave the advice 
of pope Pascal in the matter. But his ' strength being 
unequal to the task, he retired to, Durham, for which 
place he ever entertained a great regard, stopping on 
his way at Weremouth, where he performed mass. On 
arriving at the former scene of his labours, he was 
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seized with a slow fever which in the course of two 
months terminated his valuable life. Here, says 
Simeon of Durham, he died in the year 1115 ; and 
Leland tells us he was buried there with Aldwin and 
"Walcher, who were both priors of Durham, and that the 
tomb which contained their ashes remained in his time. 

Although we are not informed of the age attained 
by Turgot when he died, it can be ascertained with 
tolerable accuracy. By the expression his biographer 
uses, that when a hostage to William I., he was " but 
a youth" we shall not greatly err if we regard his age 
in 1066 as not exceeding twenty years; and as he lived 
until 1115, he had not then quite run out the sands of 
three score years and ten. He was undoubtedly a man 
of. ability, and one of the most distinguished literary 
characters of the age in which he lived. To him is 
ascribed the authorship of the " Battle of Hastings," a 
poem which was given to Mr. Barrett by Chatterton 
with the following title: — "Battle of Hastings, wrote 
by Turgott the Monk, a Saxon, in the tenth century, 
and translated by Thomas Eoulie, parish preeste of St. 
John's in the city of Bristol, in the year 1465." Of 
this poem Mr. Warton says, " I no longer argue that 
the Battle of Hastings is a forgery, because Chatterton 
produced the first part as his own, and afterwards a 
second as the work of Rowley" It is rather unfortu- 
nate, too, for the date given to this poem, that Turgot 
could not have been even born until about the first 
half of the century which followed, that mentioned, had 
passed away. If his birth took place in the tenth 
century, as stated above, he would have attained an 
age truly patriarchal ; and been the author of the 
poem in question, many years before the battle of 
Hastings was fought, or the combatants themselves 
had existence ! 

From the circumstance, as already stated, that Aldwin 
prior of Durham had previously belonged to the abbey 
at "Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, Mr. Bryant has 
concluded, without a tittle of evidence, that an ac- 
quaintance had existed between him and Turgot, when 
he' supposes they resided respectively at Winchcombe 
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and Bristol ; and we are informed that on Targot 
removing to Durham, he there found, not only Aldwin, 
but another monastic brother from Winchcombe named 
Reinfrid. These circumstances, which are merely pre- 
sumed, are nevertheless sufficient, in the estimation of 
Mr. Bryant, to account for the people of Bristol being 
spoken of with so much distinction in the writings 
which are claimed by himself and Mr. Barrett to be 
the productions of Turgot.* 

The fact that Turgot was not at all connected with 
Bristol is sufficiently apparent ; and that some place in 
Lincolnshire gave him birth. From thence we have 
traced him to Durham, where, and at places still further 
north, he spent the rest of his life. Nothing has been 
adduced of any authority whatever, to shew that he 
was in any way connected with Bristol, or any other 
place in the west of England. In the north he appears 
to have spent nearly the whole of his life ; and there, 
too, he died and was buried. Everything that relates 
to him, appears to be narrated by his biographer, Simeon 
of Durham, with a considerable amount of detail ; but 
not one word do we find recorded of his having at any 
time journeyed at all towards this part of the country ; 
and it is an unworthy occupation for any writer to 
reiterate the statements made by others, which a little 
patient research would shew to be entirely devoid of 
truth. If such a course be continued, we must cease 
to complain that our local history is rendered unintelli- 
gible by the fictions of Chatterton, the myths of Rowley, 
and the culpable errors of Barrett. 

Mr. Bryant thinks that the favourable manner in 
which he presumes Turgot in the papers (" done from 
the Saxon ynto Englyshe" by Rowley), speaks of Bristol 
and its vicinity, "accounts for the title assumed by 
Chatterton of Hunelmm Bristoliemis ; which (he says) 
he would never have taken had it not been for a prior 
signature of Turgot of Dunhelm, which he had seen 
upon a manuscript. ,, t This opinion is, however, any- 

• Bryant's Observations, p. 226, 246, 248, 572. 
t Pages 222, 673. 
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thing but satisfactory, and I think, that without tra- 
velling so far to ascertain Chatterton' s authority for the 
name, it will be found in Camden's Britannia, a book 
well-known to antiquaries, and with which we have 
every reason to believe that unfortunate youth was well 
acquainted ; for, strange to say, an old edition of this 
very work was in the office library of Mr. Lambert, to 
whom Chatterton was apprenticed ; and which, having 
much leisure, and a great liking for antiquarian pur- 
suits, he no doubt frequently perused. At page 934 of 
that work (Bishop Gibson's 2nd edition), speaking to 
some facts relating to the history of Durham, the writer 
says, " Simeon Ihmelmemis, or rather abbot Tar got y 
tells us" — and 'then he goes on to relate particular* 
which it is not necessary to transcribe. Here it will 
be seen at a glance, that the very name (shortened 
by a syllable) assumed by Chatterton, Dunelmensis, to 
which he added Bridoliemis ; and that of the historian 
Turgot, to whom are ascribed the manuscripts in ques- 
tion, actually occur in the same passage, and in such 
close proximity, as to leave no doubt in my own mind 
as to the origin of the title or signature Chatterton 
made use of, or from whence he derived his knowledge 
of the fact that Turgot was an annalist or historian. 

Having shewn that Mr. Barrett and all other writers 
who assert that Turgot was a Bristol man, are in error; 
it is not difficult to determine the character of the 
manuscripts which are said by our local historian and 
his copyists to have been " done from the Saxon ynto 
Engly&he by T. Rowlie ;" for it is now all but uni- 
versally believed in the literary world, that the real 
author was the gifted but unfortunate Chatterton. 
Mr. Bryant has laboured hard, though not very suc- 
cessfully, to prove that Turgot really was the writer of 
the poems ascribed to him ; " but he makes so much 
to rest upon mere speculation and hypothesis, that W* 
are not safe in coming to any such conclusion." 



THE EARLY USE OF THE POINTED ARCH IN 
BRISTOL, AND ITS ORIGIN. 



* In the latter reign (Henry IT.) we find very early, if not 
ihe first, examples of pointed arches." 

John Bbitton.* 

The first thing to be observed in an examination of 
this passage is, that as the reign of Henry II. did not 
commence until ] 154, and the structure of which Mr. 
Britton was treating was begun, as "he himself correctly 
states (p. 5.), in 1142, it follows, that if the pointed 
arch occurs in any part of the original Anglo-Norman 
building, it must have been not only known, but also 
used in construction, several years before that monarch 
ascended the English throne. An inspection of the 
vestibule to the chapter-house of the Cathedral will 
shew, that if viewed from west to east, it displays a 
series of circular or Anglo-Norman arches throughout ; 
but if looked at from north to south, the arches are 
pointed; and, as Mr. Britton says, they "shew an 
instance where the form is very decided and very 
perfect, yet all the mouldings and members are of the 
circular style and character" To this he adds, " the 
arch forms nearly an equilateral triangle from the 
points of springing with the apex." It is, then, clear 
from Mr. Britton' s own shewing, that the pointed arch 
exists in the original Anglo-Norman portion of the 
building commenced in 1142. 

There is, however, in Bristol, a still more ancient 
structure in which the pointed arch occurs in all its 
integrity; and that building is the priory Church of 
St. James. In its construction we find some memorable 



* History and Antiquities of the Abbey, and Cathedral Church 
of Bristol, p. 45. 
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examples of Norman building, which are discovered on 
no other edifice in existence that I am aware of — at 
least at so early a period. This is more particularly 
the case on its west front, where are blended a curious 
admixture of the circular with the pointed arch, in an 
arcade extending across the entire facade of the building. 

Its founder, Robert, earl of Gloucester, who was a 
natural son of King Henry I., was born about the year 
1090. He either greatly enlarged or entirely rebuilt 
Bristol castle ; and out of the materials provided for 
the work, he devoted every tenth stone to the erection 
of the priory of St. James, so that both structures rose 
together. The date of the commencement of the priory 
is fixed by a deed of Simon, Bishop of Worcester,* to 
the period when Benedict (whose election took place in 
1124) was abbot of Tewkesbury. From this document 
we learn that the prelate consecrated a burying-ground 
belonging to the priory r , about the year 1129; and to 
shew that the structure itself was then in course of 
erection, it is added, " Moreover in that day in which 
he dedicated the church-yard of the Church of St. James 
at Bristol then in building, he commanded," &c. The 
date of the completion of the priory, appears to have 
been one year before the castle was finished ; and 
daring the abbacy of the aforesaid Benedict, who died in 
1137. If this be correct, it is certain that the pointed 
arch was used in Bristol several years before the period 
Mr. Britton states as that in which the first example of 
this architectural member made its appearance. 

Various theories have been advanced as to the origin 
of the pointed arch, which it is certain was early 
practised in Bristol; let us examine some of them. 
Bishop "Warburton believed that an overhanging avenue 
of trees was its prototype; and he tells us, that 
" When the Goths had conquered Spain in 409, and 
the genial warmth of the climate, and the religion of 
the old inhabitants, had ripened their wits and inflamed: 
their mistaken piety (both kept in exercise by the 
neighbourhood of the Saracens, through emulation of 

• Stephens' Addit to Dugdale's Monasiicon, vol 2, p. 191. 
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their service, and aversion to their, superstition), they 
struck out a new species of architecture, unknown to 
Greece and Rome." This new style of building, we 
are subsequently told " they ingeniously projected 
(when their new religion required covered edifices), to 
make them resemble groves, as nearly as the distance 
of architecture would permit by the assistance of 
Saracen architects, whose exotic style of building very 
luckily suited their purpose ," &c* Unfortunately, for 
the theory of the learned Bishop, the Moorish Saracens 
did not enter Spain for more than three hundred years 
after the date, he has stated ; and even then they were 
so hostile to the Christian Spaniards, that they per- 
mitted them to dwell in peace in the mountains of 
Asturias only, and to which they were in some sort 
banished. Nor did the Goths and Vandals, who entered 
Spain in the year 409, acquire " a new religion from 
the old inhabitants ; for they had previously adopted 
Christianity, though under an Arian form. ,, He is, 
moreover, several centuries too early in his dates, for 
very different fashions in architecture to the Pointed 
were practised in all Christian countries for hundreds 
of years subsequent to the time he has specified. 

Sir James Hall, Bart., in his " Essay on the origin 
of Gothic Architecture,' ' endeavours to shew that the 
Pointed style was attributable to an imitation of small 
simple buildings, composed of willow rods ; and that, 
interlaced in a variety of ways, this wicker, work 
originated all the principal features observable in the 
groined roofs and elaborate tracery of Pointed Archi- 
tecture ; but beyond shewing what may be effected by 
means of the sinuous willow, with the aid of sharp 
cutting instruments, he has done nothing to elucidate 
the subject in hand ; and in Warburton's theory, " The 
intersection of tracery work is nearly the only circum- 
stance in which the pointed style resembles the inter- 
mixing boughs of trees growing together. The ribs of 
a groin do not grow smaller, as they extend themselves, 
like vegetable shoots; nor do the latter, when they 

* Note, by Warburton, on tbe Fourth Moral Essay of Pope- 
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cross each other, form large knobs, like the bosses of 
architecture. Again, the trunk which supports the 
boughs is generally a simple upright, not a cluster 
of supporters : nor has it anything resembling either 
capitals or bases."* 

Sir Christopher Wrenf "was of opinion that what 
we now vulgarly call Gothic, ought properly and truly 
to be named Saracenic architecture, refindd by the 
Christians ; which first of all, began in the east, after 
the fall of the Greek empire, by the prodigious success 
of those people that adhered to Mahomet's doctrine, 
who, out of zeal to their religion, built mosques, 
caravanseras, and sepulchres, wherever they came." 
To this statement, he adds, " The holy wars gave the 
Christians (that is the crusaders) who had been there, 
an idea of the Saracen works, which were afterwards, 
by them, imitated in the west ; and they refined upon 
it every day as they proceeded in building churches." 
These assertions, however, are mere unsupported con- 
jecture ; for many magnificent buildings were erected 
in England by the Anglo-Normans, and at unlimited 
expense, before the taking of Jerusalem, in 1099, which 
terminated the first crusade ; yet the pointed arch does 
not occur in one of those structures, and for this simple 
reason — because it had not been invented. Gundulph, v 
too, the most memorable architect in England during 
the Anglo-Norman era; who built Rochester Castle 
and its Cathedral, ad well as the chapel in the Tower 
of London, and other structures, "made a journey of 
devotion to the Holy Land a little before the first 
crusade ; and, of course, surveyed the buildings of 
that country at his leisure. Yet, in vain do we 
examine his subsisting works at Rochester and in 
London, for an arch,, a pillar, or a moulding, in the 
style under consideration."! 

The opinion, however, which seems to be the correct 
one, is that the whole practice of the pointed mode of 

• Dr. Milner's Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages 
p. 67—68. 

+ Parentalia. } Milner, p. 56. 

C 
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building,' was of pure English growth, and rose to 
perfection out of accidental circumstances, through the 
discovery of the Pointed Arch in this country, an 
opinion which is sustained by many writers of great 
respectability, — men who have devoted no little time 
to the investigation, and who have not hastily come to 
a decision on the subject. Amongst these are Mr. 
Bentham, Dr. Milner, Mr. Carter, Sir Richard Hoare, 
and others more recent ; who maintain that the Pointed 
style of Architecture, with all its members and em- 
bellishments, grew, by degrees, out of the simple 
Pointed Arch ; which was discovered by observing the 
happy effect of those intersecting semi-circular arches 
with which the architects of the latter end of the 
eleventh, and the beginning of the twelfth centuries, 
were accustomed to ornament all their principal eccle- 
siastical edifices; and that we are indebted, both for 
the rise and progress of Pointed Architecture, to our 
own ancestors. The arch formed by the intersection of 
Anglo-Norman arches, is Pointed ; of a more graceful 
appearance than those which preceded it ; and far 
better calculated to give an idea of height than the 
semi-circular arch. It appears "matter of evidence 
(as Dr. Milner remarks) that the Pointed Arch was 
used in England, a considerable time before any other 
member which is now considered as belonging to the 
Pointed style ;" that it is not at all indebted to foreign 
influence for its invention ; and that, " notwithstanding 
the virulence and declamation of those who were en- 
gaged in reviving Grecian Architecture, the Pointed 
mode of building remains the great boast of English 
art. It cannot be traced to any servility of imitation. 
Its origin may be disputed; lie powerful rivalry of 
a neighbouring country may not be denied; but no 
cavils of fastidious writers have succeeded in shewing 
the prototype of our great national instances of ex- 
cellence in this style. Wherever the first suggestions 
might arise, some of the fairest and most stupendous 
examples are to be found in England. This mode 
of architecture was, undoubtedly, the pride of our 
ancestry — the favourite child of art on which they 
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lavished indulgence. And the structures erected in 
this style are equally the pride of the existing period ; 
since, in the assemblage of their several perfections, 
they present the single surprising instance in which 
the middle ages were enabled to produce an excellence 
in the ornamental arts, independent of all imitation of 
the sublime simplicity of Greece and Borne." 



WHAT IS GOTHIC AECHITECTUKE ? 



"It had.no existence till several centuries after the Goths 
were swept off from among the nations. The absurdity, there* 
fore, of the term Gothic (as applied to Pointed Architecture) is 
evident.'* 

Key. John Evaks^ 

With the discovery of the Pointed Arch was intro- 
duced a new style in building, which very soon entirely 
supplanted that practiced by the Anglo-Normans. So 
various and so inconsistent with this new fashion have 
been the appellations bestowed upon it by different 
writers, that frequently it is not possible for the 
student to determine what is meant by the terms 
made use of. By conventional usage, the term Gothic 
is that which in various ways is generally applied 
to Pointed Architecture, the writer not considering 
whether it conveys a distinct and definite idea or not. 
For example : what information does the inquirer 
obtain by the application to Pointed Architecture of the 
phrase Early English Gothio? and yet it has been 
repeatedly employed, with reference to {he first divi- 
sion of that style, in which the Pointed Arch is the 
main feature used in construction, by the architect 
employed on the restoration of the Church of St. Mary 
EedcMe-t The term is perfectly unmeaning — it, in 
fact, expresses nothing ; for if the style spoken of is 
Early English, the addition of Gothic is superfluous, 
and only tends to "make confusion worse confounded." 
By its use the learner is impeded in his inquiries; 
whilst to the more advanced student the phrase is 
wholly unintelligible, except as he guesses at its mean- 

* The Ponderer, a series of Essays, p. 178. 

+ Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, 1851, p. xli. 
See also the Builder, &c. 
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ing, because he knows that Gothic is indiscriminately 
applied to every phase of Pointed Architecture. Again, 
who is to know what is meant when another writer 
talks about Saxonized Gothic ? — a term which it may 
be justly questioned whether the most learned archaeo- 
logists could either comprehend, or even correctly guess 
at. Sir Christopher Wren would have Pointed Archi- 
tecture called Saracenic ; but, as we have seen, it had 
no more to do with that people than it had with the 
Goths. Mr. Harford, in his life of Michael Angelo 
(Yol. I., p. 7), speaks of Italian Gothic, which is about 
as great an absurdity as can well be imagined. Mr. 
Britton proposes to call the Pointed style, Christian 
architecture; but this designation is equally unfortu- 
nate, because Christian churches have been built in 
every conceivable fashion in construction : and to go 
no further than the metropolis, the cathedral church of 
St. Paul is built, not in the Pointed style at all, but 
after the Eoman manner ; the ground plan being that 
of the Latin cross, and the edifice itself embracing the 
Eoman practice of both the Composite and the Corin- 
thian orders. 

" It is much to be wished (says a judicious writer) 
that the word Gothic should not be used in speaking 
of the architecture of England, from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth century. The term tends to give false 
ideas on the subject, and originated with the Italian 
writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who 
applied the expression of * La Maniera Gotica,' in con- 
tempt, to all the works of art of the middle ages. 

" From these writers it was borrowed by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, the first English writer, who applied it to 
English architecture. There is very little doubt that 
the light and elegant style of building, whose principal 
and characteristic feature is the high Pointed Arch 
struckirom two centres, was invented in this country : 
it is certain that it was here brought to its highest 
state of perfection ; and the testimonies of other coun- 
tries, whose national traditions ascribe their most 
beautiful churches to English artists, adds great weight 
to this assertion, and peculiar propriety to the term 
c2 
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English, now proposed to be substituted for the word 
Gothic. 

" The architecture used by the Saxons is very pro- 
perly called Saxon. The improvements introduced 
after the Norman Conquest, justify the application of 
Norman to the edifices of that period. The .nation 
assumed a new character about the time of Henry II. 
The language, properly called English, was then 
formed ; and an architecture, founded on the Norman 
and Saxon, but extremely different from both, was 
invented by English artists. It is, surely, equally 
just and proper to distinguish this style by ihe honour- 
able appellation of English" 



BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. No. 1. 



" The .Cathedral appears to he one and the same style of 
building throughout, and no part older than King Edward the 
lst's time." 

Bishop Lyttleton.* 

Some of my readers may, perhaps, think me imper- 
tinent in again daring to dispute the word of a bishop 
on church-building matters; but I greatly mistake if 
the sequel of this essay does not show, as in a former 
one, that even prelates are not always right in the 
judgment they enunciate upon subjects with which 
they ought, at least, to be somewhat conversant. Good 
Bishop Lyttleton certainly could not have given very 
earnest attention to the topic upon which he wrote, 'or 
he would not have made such a statement as that with 
which the present article sets out.f 

It is clear, from the subsequent remarks of the 
bishop, that the present Cathedral Church was the only 
building of which he was speaking in the above para- 
graph ; and that he does not even include the chapter- 
house, with its vestibule. Yet in the few words which 
compose it there are errors of considerable magnitude, 
and mistakes which will sorely confuse the inquirer in 
his endeavours to understand the architecture of .the 
structure in question ; for in doing so he finds the choir 
with its aisles differing from the transepts, and the 
whole in disagreement with the Elder Lady Chapel ; 
and yet he is to believe on the authority of a bishop, 
quoted by our local historian, that the whole " appears 

• Quoted by Barrett, p. 293. 

f u Bishop Lyttleton, who obtained the reputation of being 
learned and acute in subjects of this kind, has given publicity 
to some confused notions on the character of the Church/' 
Britton's Bristol Cathedral, p. 44. 
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to be one and the same style of building throughout, 
and no part older than King Edward the First's time." 

The Cathedral of Bristol was originally the church 
of the monastery of St. Augustine, founded by Robert 
Fitzharding in the year 1142. "Without, however, 
noticing relics of the architecture of that period, still 
remaining in the structure, let us pass at once to the 
Elder Lady Chapel, which is the oldest apartment in the 
building as it now appears, and in fact as it has re- 
mained since the Reformation. 

In this little fabric we find a style in architecture 
comparatively plain; yet its various subordinate parts, 
when examined alone, exhibit some very charming, as 
well as elaborate examples of foliage, masques, chimera3> 
and other sculpture, which may rank with that of 
structures of greater pretensions. The vaulting of its 
roof is somewhat monotonous ; but this is characteristic 
of the fashion in building to which it belongs ; and 
which, with the Purbeck marble columns supporting 
it; and the circular capitals surmounting them, unmis- 
takeably refer the erection of this chapel to the thir- 
teenth century, but not to that part of it in which the 
first Edward occupied the English throne, which was 
not until 1272 — the very year in which Early English 
Architecture, the style in which this chapel is built, 
had generally ceased to be practised. At this time, the 
next stage in the progress towards perfection of English 
architecture, had so far proceeded as to indicate that a 
transition from one style to another was in operation, 
as may be seen in many existing structures ; whereas the 
chapel before us exhibits no traces whatever of any 
such approaching change ; for all its mouldings, sculp- 
tures, columns, capitals, and other embellishments, 
together with the arches which line its sides (except 
the openings into the north aisle, which are a later 
construction), are of pure Early English Architecture, 
both in design and execution. Mr. Britton says,* 
" Though we have no evidence of the time of the 
erection of this chapel, it may be safely referred to the 

* History of Bristol Cathedral, p. 47. 
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age of Abbot David, who died in 1234/' This is un- 
doubtedly the true age of this elegant little structure ; 
and as the practice of the style in which it is built 
ceased at or about the time that Edward I. came to the 
English throne, it follows that there is a " part (of the 
Cathedral which is) older than King Edward the First's 
time." 



BEISTOL CATHEDKAL- No. 2. 



"Some writers suppose the present fabric (the Cathedral) 
was begun in King Stephen's time, but not a single arch, pillar, 
or window agrees with the mode which prevailed at that time. 
Indeed, the lower part of the chapter-house walls, together with 
the doorway and columns at the entrance of the chapter-house, 
I should pronounce of that age, or rather prior to King Stephen's 
reign, being true Saxon Architecture." 

Bishop Lyttletow. 

j This paragraph is a continuation of that quoted at 
the commencement of the preceding essay, and has 
about as much truth in it. If what has been already 
stated at page 24, be correct, then " the architecture 
used by the Saxons is very properly called Saxon; 
(and) tiie improvements introduced after the Norman 
Conquest, justify the application of Norman to the 
edifices of that period." The remains of Saxon Archi- 
tecture in this country, consists of very small and 
subordinate portions of ecclesiastical structures, such 
as doorways, windows, &c., but never of an entire 
edifice of any kind, for there is not a single building 
remaining, which can be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxons, 
upon clear and decisive authority. 

The* architecture of the Anglo-Saxons was derived 
from an imitation of that left in this island by the 
Eomans, in which the prevailing feature was the semi- 
circular arch ; but their buildings were small and 
contracted. Upon these the Anglo-Normans greatly 
improved, adopting the arch used by the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Eomans, but instead of the diminutive struc- 
tures of the former, they raised the magnificent 
Cathedrals of Canterbury, Durham, Eochester, and 
other cities ; in the massy architecture of which, the 
grander views of the conquerors were fully realized ; 
and it is certain that the Anglo-Normans either en- 
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tirely rebuilt, or greatly improved, the whole of our 
Cathedral, and the principal conventual churches, 
within a century after they obtained dominion over 
Britain. 

This being the case, the next fact to be ascertained 
is the date of the foundation of the monastic establish- 
ment of which our Cathedral formed a part. And here 
the testimony is clear and explicit; for Mr. Barrett 
(page 272) has given " a copy of the foundation charter, 
preserved still in Berkeley castle," which is confirmed 
" by Abbot John Newland's manuscript, " deposited in 
the same place. The date of this deed is 1148 ; and 
Lela^ld says* that " the monastery was founded the 3rd 
ides of April/ ' in that year ; or, rather it was com- 
pleted at that date, because the deed speaks distinctly 
of " the Church of St. Augustine, of Bristol, and the 
canons regular there serving God." It was, therefore, 
finished at that time. Now as all this happened " in 
King Stephen's time, 9 it is evident that " not (only) a 
single arch, pillar, or window agrees with the mode 
which prevailed at that time," but that the entire 
monastery in its original state was erected during his 
reign; and that there is no part of the founder's struc- 
ture of a date prior to that of King Stephen, nor any 
portion more recent; consequently "the lower part of 
the chapter-house walls, together with the doorway and 
columns at the entrance of the chapter-house," cannot 
be " prior to King Stephen's reign;" nor can the style 
in which they are built be "true Saxon architecture." 
The same remark will apply to the Abbey Gate, of 
which Mr. Barrett (p. 286) says, " This fine gate is in 
the style of wjiat Sir Christopher Wren calls the Saxon 
architecture, before the Gothic, or rather Saracenic, 
with pointed arches, was introduced in this island 
after the Crusades." At page 250, he states that " Sir 
Robert Fitzharding, first Lord of* Berkeley, began the 
foundation of the Abbey of St. Austin's in 1140, and 
built the church and all the offices in six years 9 time." 
This would finish the structure in 1146; Mr. Britton 

* Itinerary, 2nd edit., voL vi., p. 49. 
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makes it two years later. Mr. Barrett, too, at the page 
last quoted, says that after it was finished, six canons 
were inducted on Easter-day, April 11th, 1148 ; that is 
two years subsequent to the time he before gives for its 
completion, which time agrees precisely with that stated 
by Mr. Britton, as well as of the foundation deed he 
has himself cited. 



BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. Jib. 3. 



"How the Church presents to us this imperfect mutilated 
appearance now is a matter deserving enquiry. There is a 
tradition that the west part was demolished home to the tower 
in that great confusion in Henry Sth's time, and the materials 
sold and disposed of, before that King had determined to con- 
vert it into a Cathedral and a bishop's see. As there is no 
record to establish this fact, others have thought it was never 
finished." 

William Barbett.* 

In my " Notes on the Ecclesiastical and Monumental 
Architecture and Sculpture of the Middle Ages in 
Bristol ;" published in 1850, I stated that "there 
could be no doubt there once was a nave and aisles to 
this Cathedral, but that the period and purpose of their 
destruction has qpcupied very little attention from 
those who have written upon our local history." Mr. 
Britton says,f "Here is no nave with its aisles, 
remaining, no porch, no western entrance ; yet we may 
infer that the original design included all those mem- 
bers." He adds, at page 51, that " although it is not 
easy to explain when and on what account the nave and 
its aides were demolished, we may presume that it was 
anterior to the dissolution, and thai their re-erection 
was among the works in progress by Newland, Elliot, 
Hunt, &c. ;"• and with the general remarks here noticed, 
all inquiry as to the cause of the demolition of the 
west end of the church, is dismissed by both Barrett 
and Britton. 

"William "Wyrcestre, speaking of some measurements 
which Mr. Dallaway says " could not apply to the 
house of Augustine friars or hermits, but to the Church 
of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine, now the 

* History of Bristol, p. 289. 
t History of Bristol Cathedral, p. 43. 
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Cathedral," tells us, that the length of the nwve of the 
Church of St. Augustine contains 30 virgse or 54 paces." 
Here, then, we have proof positive that the nave of 
the Cathedral was standing in 1480; that is, upwards 
of half a century before the surrender of the abbey. 
At the date mentioned the Perpendicular style of Eng- 
lish Architecture was in fall practice ; but the remains 
of clustered columns and capitals in the Decorated 
style, which still appear on the exterior of the walls 
west of the transepts, shew that the nave was com- 
pleted before the year 1380, .and that it was built in 
continuation of Abbot Knowle's work who was the re- 
founder of the structure in the reign of Edward II. 
The nave here referred to was the second erection of 
the kind on this spot, and was certainly progressing 
towards completion in the time of the fourth Maurice 
Lord Berkeley, who died in 1368.* The first nave was 
a Norman building, as is clear from the fact that the 
foundation of its piers, &c, were discgvered not many 
years since ; at which time the bajp of Kobert Fitz- 
harding's church towards the abbey-gate was laid open. 
It is difficult to conceive why this Anglo-Norman 
fabric was removed, after standing probably not more 
than a century ; for it is not possible that dilapidation 
could be pleaded in excuse for- its demolition. Still 
more extraordinary is it that a second nave, of more 
costly architecture, and which could not have existed 
more than from 1370, or thereabouts, to the completion 
of the tower and transepts at the close of the fifteenth 
century, should also have been removed. There appears 
to be only one way of accounting for it, which is this : 
that as the tower and south transept was completed 
before the year 1481 in another style of building (Fer- 
pendicular English), and Abbot Hunt had " rebuilt the 
roof of the church and aisles, and caused the lead to be 
new cast all from the tower eastward,"! his successor, 
John Newland, who '•' beautified his church and added 
many buildings to it," finished what his predecessors 
had left in progress ; and intending to re-construct the 

• Barrett, p. 255. f Barrett, p. 268. 
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nave in the same style, had demolished the Decorated 
English, or second nave, for that purpose. This, it 
appears to me, was about to be commenced, when the 
Reformation in religion, and the changes consequent 
thereon, in prospect, staid the work ; and thus we have 
a Cathedral Church shorn of its fair proportions, and 
despoiled of one of its most important members. 

Tradition, however, ascribes the destruction of the 
nave of the Cathedral to another cause ; and popular 
prejudice has handed down the name of Oliver Crom- 
well as its destroyer. It is not unusual to hear that 
he fired upon it from Brandon-hill, during the siege of 
Bristol, in the reign of Charles I., and demolished it. 
But this story, like many others which are told of that 
great man, is wholly untrue; and for the following 
reasons : — First, because the Parliamentarians, who 
confined their operations to taking the various gates 
and forts chiefly, if not entirely, on that side of the 
city which lay next Kingsdown, did no injury whatever 
to the city itself; but the Eoyalists did, for they set it 
on fire in three places — which the Parliamentary gene- 
ral, Fairfax, insisted should be extinguished, as a con- 
dition of his receiving a message from Prince Rupert 
for its surrender. Secondly, that Brandon-hill was 
never occupied by the Parliamentarians at all, but by 
the Royalists throughout the siege ; consequently Oliver 
Cromwell, who held at the time but a subordinate com- 
mand in the army, could not have fired from a place 
which was never in his possession. Add to this the 
fact that the abbey gate, the deanery, and other build- 
ings still stand entire, between the nave of the church 
and Brandon-hill, from whence the destruction of the 
former is said to have been effected, and the reader 
will regard it as somewhat miraculous .that the shot 
fired should have passed over them without injury, and 
in its descent fall only upon the west end of the church, 
the demolition of which alone was the object to be 
achieved ! The miracle, too, is greatly increased when 
it is considered, that the particular balls used in this 
desecration of the west end of the church, did not 
rebound like othet ammunition, which accounts for the 
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preservation of the tower and east end of the structure, 
from injury ! Finally, let the reader reflect whether 
the name of Oliver Cromwell has not been substituted 
for Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, one of the three 
commissioners appointed by Henry YIII. to carry out 
his design of dissolving the monastic institution of this 
country ; and by whose orders " the church of the 
monks began to be demolished, and was like to undergo 
the common fete of other ancient and venerable struc- 
tures ; for the rapacious disposition of the men of those 
times was such, that they proceeded to destroy the 
structure itself (which was in part effected), but a stop 
being put to the same by order from the King, by his 
being informed, that there was yet left standing of the 
fabric sufficient to make it a Cathedral for the bishop's 
see, the further destruction was prevented, and it was 
left in that ruinous condition at the west side of the 
tower still to be seen, a standing monument of the pre- 
cipitate and confused disorder with which matters were 
then carried on, and of the rage then stirred up and 
violence used against the monks and their superb 
buildings."* 



* Barrett, p. 270 



BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. No. 4. 



THE BERKELEY MEMORIALS. 



" The monument usually ascribed to these persons (Robert 
Fitz-Harding and Eva his wife), under an arch between the 
Elder Lady Chapel and the north-aisle, may with more certainty 
be referred to the third Maurice, Lord Berkeley, who died in 
1368, and Elizabeth his wife." 

John Bettton.* 

Beneath the arch referred to in this paragraph, and 
at the foot of the tomb, is a modern inscription on a 
plain marble tablet, which records that it (the tomb) is 

The Monument of 
ROBERT FITZ-HARDING, 
Lord of Berkeley, descended from 
the Kings of Denmark ; and Eva his 
Wife, by whom he had five Sons and 
two Daughters : Maurice, his eldest 
Son, wa3 the first of this Family that 
took the Name of Berkeley : This 
Robert Fitz-Harding laid the 
Foundation of this Church, and Mo- 
nastery of St. Augustine in the Year 
1140, the fifth of King Stephen; dedi- * 
cated and Endowed it in 1148. He 
died in the year 1 170, in the 17th of 
King Henry the Second. 

On the summit of this tomb repose the effigies of a 
male and female; the former habited in the mixed 
armour of the fourteenth century, and the latter in the 
female attire of the same period. From this circum- 
stance it is clear that these figures could not be intended 
to represent Robert Fitzharding and his lady, who 

* Bristol Cathedral, p. 57. 
D2 
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flourished two centuries before ; and it will appear alscF 
upon examination that it is equally incorrect to appro- 
priate them to a warrior who died in 1368, and his wife^ 

The head of the male figure is covered with a conical 
scull-cap, or helmet, which is attached to a hawberk or 
tippet of mail, by an interlaced cord. Chain mail also 
appears on the lower part of the body and the feet ; but 
the upper portion, as well as the front of the arms and 
legs, are covered with plate armour. This kind of 
mixed body armour was introduced in the reign of 
Edward II., who ascended the throne in 1307. The 
dress of the female effigy also refera to the same period, 
namely, the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
the attire of ladies of rank was composed of the coif, 
hood or veil, and wimple, covering the head, neck, and 
chin ; whilst the body was enveloped in a long loose 
gown, over which was worn a cloak or mantle. This 
fashion appears to have changed early in the reign of 
Edward III., who succeeded his father in 1327, when 
the loose dress was superseded by the tight-bodied 
gown conforming to the shape of the person. These 
particulars clearly decide the age of this monument, 
and fixes the date of its erection at the commencement 
of the reign of the last-named monarch. . If additional 
evidence were required, we find it in the tomb itself on 
which these effigies repose, for the sides are embellished 
with a series of recessed canopied niches and buttresses, 
of a style clearly indicating that the monument belongs 
to the same period as the figures resting upon it. 

A comparatively recent inscription on a small brass 
plate, on the south side of this tomb, records that it 
" was erected to the memory of Maurice, Lord Berke- 
ley, ninth baron of Berkeley Castle, who died the 8th 
day of June, 1368. Also of the lady, Margaret, his 
mother, daughter of Eoger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
and first wife of Thomas, 8th Lord Berkeley. She 
died the 5th day of May, 1337." Why a female should 
in this case be represented on a tomb by the side of a 
man who was the husband of another, it is difficult to 
conceive. Mr. Britton is assuredly wrong in assigning 
these effigies to so late a period as 1368, when the 
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fourth, and not as he says, the third Maurice, Lord 
Berkeley died ; for the attire of both figures is too early 
for that date. The third Maurice, Lord Berkeley, died in 
1326 : he was twice married, his first wife being buried 
at Portbury ; but his second, who was Isabel, daughter of 
Gilbert de Clare, whose arms appear over the high altar 
of the church, is, I have no doubt, the female repre- 
sented with this third Maurice, her husband, on the 
monument referred to. Barrett says (p. 254) that this 
baron " died a prisoner in "Wallingford Castle, the 19th 
of Edward 2d, 1326 : he was first buried there, but 
his body was afterwards removed to this monastery, 
and is buried in the south aisle under the arch before 
the choir door;" that is, under the arch at the east end 
of the south aisle, which once opened into the Virgin 
Chapel, now the vestry. The testimony of Dugdale, 
however, is to be preferred as more correct ; who states 
that the third Maurice was " buried in the north aisle 
of the church;" and we may presume, as the precise 
spot is not mentioned, that he was interred beneath the 
monument known as the Berkeley tomb. 

Mr. Barrett is peculiarly unfortunate in his appro- 
priation of the sepulchral memorials of the Berkeleys 
in the Cathedral ; for at page 303, he assigns the tomb 
once opening into the vestry, to another member of 
that family, the second Maurice, who died in 1281 ; and 
yet at page 253 he states that he "lies buried in the 
north aisle of this monastery !" To account for the 
arms on the tomb which he could not decipher, he says 
at the former page that they belong to this Maurice's 
two wives, whom there he does not name ; and yet at 
the latter page he speaks of but one, " Isabel, daughter 
of Maurice de Creoun, a baron in Lincolnshire." 
Doubtless it is difficult to decide upon the right owner 
of this tomb,, because of the Early English ornament 

• upon it, which shews that it must have originally com- 
memorated some one who died in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and before the present choir and aisles of the 
church were built ; yet as the arms on its south front 
belong to Berkeley, Eerrars, and Quincy, it unquestion- 
ably contains the remains of the second Thomas, Lord 
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Berkeley, who died July 23rd, 1321 ; and his wife 
Joan, daughter of William de Ferrars, jun., Earl of 
Ferrars and Derby, whose arms, with those of her hus- 
band and her mother, Margaret, daughter and co-heir 
of Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, are those 
depicted on the monument. Barrett, at page 254, says 
that this second Thomas "lies buried with Jane his 
wife," in the place above mentioned ; and Britton fol- 
lows him in reiterating the error. The former writer 
states that " in an arch in the south wall (aisle) is the 
effigy of a man in armour lying on an altar-tomb, in 
memory of Maurice Berkeley, the third Lord of that 
name ;" but the armour in which it is arrayed shews it 
to be of an earlier date, and that it may be more satis- 
factorily assigned to the second Maurice, who died 
April 4th, 1281. 



BKISTOL CATHEDRAL. No. 5. 



"In memory of Sir Bichard Newton Cradock of Barrs Court 
in the county of Gloucester, one of his Majesties Justices of the 
Common Pleas, who died December the 13th, 1444, and with 
his Lady lies interr'd beneath this monument." 

This is a modern inscription placed upon a chantry 
tomb in the Newton chapel, " by Mrs. Archer, sister 
to the late Sir Michael Newton of Barrs Court, 1748 ;" 
where it remained undisputed by any writer, until the 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute for 1851 was 
held in this city, when, in a paptr by the Eev. H. T. 
EUacombe, M.A., F.S.A., the statement it contains was 
completely refuted. It was there shewn that although 
its erection " may have been to the memory of a 
Cradock, the notion that the Judge was buried there 
must have arisen from some misapprehension, and it is 
not true that he died in 1444 ; (for) the last fine levied 
before him was in November, 1448." 

Mr. Ellacombe then proceeds " to prove, beyond a 
doubt, that Judge Cradock and his lady rest in Yatton 
Church, Somerset ;" where, in the centre of the de 
Wyck aisle or north transept, stands a very handsome 
alabaster altar tomb. Its sides are enriched with five 
beautifully wrought niches, within which are fall length 
figures of angels holding shields, which Collinson says 
were once charged with the arms of Newton and 
Shirburn, impaled with Perrott,* but they are now 
almost entirely obliterated. The east and west ends of 
the tomb have each two niches, with figures and shields 
corresponding with those on the sides. On the summit 
the venerable judge is represented in the costume of 
men of his rank at the time in which he lived — a scull 

• Mr. Dallaway says that the Judge married Emma, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Perrott ; but in recording his death he follows 
the inscription on the tomb in Bristol Cathedral. See a pedi- 
gree of the Judge, Antiquities of Bristow, p. 136. 
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cap (beneath which his hair is seen) tied under his 
chin, and his person is covered with a robe reaching to 
his feet ; over his shoulders he wears a tippet extending 
half way down his arms. Covering all is a cloak or 
mantle, falling nearly to the ancles. This is fastened 
on the right shoulder by a button, and beneath it round 
the neck is a collar of Esses. This cloak hangs grace- 
fully on the left side, and is passed over the left arm 
after the manner of the chesible on that of ecclesiastics. 
Round the middle is an ornamented girdle, from which, 
depends a short sword in an enriched scabbard; and 
also the gypciere or purse, common in the reigns of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. The head of the judge 
rests on what appears to have been a helmet, sur- 
mounted with a wreath crowned with a ducal coronet ; 
from which issues a garb, # the crest of the family; his 
feet rest against two dogs. 

On the left side of the judge lie the effigies of a 
slender female habited in a flowing robe, reaching to 
the feet; but to the upper part of the person it fits 
tight, down to the wrists, where it is laced ; leaving, 
however, the breasts exposed. Over this is another 
robe reaching to the knees, and terminating with a 
broad hem ; it is suspended from the neck by narrow 
bands, passing over the chest, and leaving the under 
robe, which sits close at the hips, exposed below the 
waist, which is encircled with a small ornamented 
girdle. From a curb-chain round the neck was appa- 
rently suspended a cross, beneath which a cord, reach- 
ing to the knees, terminates with small tassels. Higher 
up in the neck is an ornamental collar or band, from 
which hangs a jewel. A cloak or mantle fastened 
across the breast by a cordon and jewels, extends to the 
feet, which it nearly envelopes. The head, once sup- 
ported by angels, is covered with the mitred head- 
dress, the front having a broad turned-up lappet above 
the forehead, from whence the mitre issues. On each 
side at the feet is a small dog, and the hands of hoth 
figures are raised as in supplication; but the entire 
monument, with its effigies and beautiful sculpture, is 
much mutilated. 
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"This tomb (says Mr. Ellacombe) is by tradition 
ascribed to Judge Cradock. The female figure is sup* 
posed to represent Emma de Wick. The inscription is 
gone. There can be no doubt, from the costume, that 
the male effigy is that of a judge. That it is a Cradock, 
is confirmed by the garb or wheat sheaf, on which his 
head is laid. Besides, in the interesting accounts of 
the Churchwardens of Yatton, Anno 1450-1, among 
the receipts there is this entry : — ' It : recipimus de 
D'no de Wyke per manu' J. Newton filii sui de legato 
Dn'i Rici. .Newton, ad — p'Campana xxs/ 

" That this date is nearer the time of his death than 
1444, as stated on the monument in the Cathedral, is 
confirmed by the fact of tjie fine levied in 1448." The 
writer then gives other reasons for his opinion, and 
completes his investigation with, " I conclude, there- 
fore, that Judge Cradock' s tomb is in Yatton Church, 
and that the tomb in Bristol Cathedral is not his. I 
have not been able to assign that tomb to any other of 
the family, unless it be to Richard Newton, a grandson 
of the Judge, the time of whose death, 1500, would 
accord well with the design of the monument ; and it is 
not known where he was buried. If my view be cor- 
rect, the circumstance of his being called Richard, after 
his grandfather, might have led to the mistake."* 



* ProceediDgs of the Archaeological Institute, J 851, pp. 237—242. 



ST. ANDREW'S CHTJBCH. 



" In the centre of Bristol stood the celebrated High Cross, 
and round it were four Churches; three of which are All< 
Saint's, St. Ewen's, and Christ-Church. The name of the fourth 
is conjectured (from information the source of which we do not 
at present recollect) to have been St. Andrew's." 

Rev. John Evans.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that no mention should 
have been made of the church of St. Andrew in Bristol, 
until the year 1816, when the above paragraph ap- 
peared at the end of title work from which I have 
quoted. In 1843 it was repeated by Mr. T. H. Sealy, 
the Editor of the " Archaeological Magazine of Bristol, 
Bath, South Wales, and the South- Western Counties," 
who, at page 55 of that periodical, in an article 
written by himself, says, " St. Andrew's (church) stood 
upon the spot now occupied by the Castle Bank." 
This article furnished Mr. Bindon with the outline of 
the paper contributed by him to the " Proceedings of 
the Archaeological Institute for 1851," which has been, 
already cited (see page 2) ; and in which, without 
caring to inquire whether correct or not, he copies 
what he already finds in print, although no proof 
whatever has been offered by any writer thate church 
ever stood upon the spot indicated, whether set apart 
to the honour of St. Andrew or to any one else. 

Although we have no positive testimony that a 
church did not stand at the corner of High-street and 
Wine-street, the site of the old Castle Bank during 
the Middle Ages, we have sufficient negative evidence 
that such was not the fact. William Wyrcestre, who 
is by far the best authority we can consult on the sub- 
ject, made a survey of this his native town, between 

* The History of Bristol, Civil and Ecclesiastical ; hy John 
Corry and the Kev. John Evans, vol 2, p. 441. 
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the years 1470 and 1480. "With his U3ual accuracy 
and painstaking minuteness, he has carefully noted 
every particular relating to the position of Christ 
Church, St. Ewen's and All Saints' Churches, but 
makes not the slightest allusion to any fourth struc- 
ture, monastic or otherwise, at the angle of the streets 
mentioned. Leland, too, who visited Bristol about 
half a century later, although he enumerates every 
church and religious house in the town, says not a 
word about any building at the place named ; nor does 
he make the slightest reference to any church whatever 
being dedicated to St. Andrew. And further, the 
name does not appear, either before or subsequent to 
the , Reformation, in any list of Bristol churches in- 
cluded in the archdeaconry — in fact, it cannot be found 
any where, except in the visionary speculations of the 
writer of t^e paragraph with which our subject started, 
and who " conjectured" (from information the source of 
which he could not recollect) " that the name of the 
fourth (church) must have been St. Andrew's." We 
may, therefore, safely affirm that in Bristol, at least, 
such a structure never had existence. 

In continuation of the paragraph quoted above, Mr. 
Evans adds, that "the crypt of the church is at this 
moment nearly entire, constructed of massive walls and 
arches ; and the houses erected thereupon seem to have 
been raised within part of the outer walls of this 
ancient edifice." 

Prior to the publication of my " Notes, &c, on the 
Middle Ages in Bristol," I had no opportunity of 
examining this crypt, as access was not easily obtained, 
and I was therefore obliged to content myself with the 
supposition that a religious house of some kind may 
have stood at the corner of High-street and Wine- 
street; liut I altogether repudiated the idea that a 
parish church was ever erected there, there being no 
parochial appointments or boundaries belonging to it — 
a circumstance which I regard as sufficient evidence 
that, as a distinct church, it never had a being. Since 
then I have examined this crypt or cellar, as well as 
the adjoining premises, and I found the roof of the 
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former supported by ribs springing from quadrangular 
corbels. In the centre of the groining were formerly 
two bosses, but one only remains, and this is wrought 
into leaves of good design in the Perpendicular style of 
English Architecture. Descending a few feet from this 
apartment westward, underneath the pavement of 
High-street, is a narrow pointed arched passage, with- 
out ribs or ornament of any kind, and through which, 
tradition says that prisoners were conveyed from the 
Guard House in Wine-street, down to the river, where 
is a corresponding passage under Mr. Jones's premises, 
at the corner of Bridge-street, with a small door- way, 
now walled up, but once opening to the river Avon. 
This passage, in all probability, originally extended the 
entire length of the street ; as did arched cellars like 
that presumed by Mr. Evans to be the crypt of the 
church of St. Andrew, under every house in High- 
street, several of which remain ; and as fney are all 
constructed in the same style of architecture, we have 
no reason for concluding that any one of them was ever 
the crypt of a church, or of an ecclesiastical structure 
of any kind. They were, in short, nothing more than 
subterranean apartments, in which the merchants of 
the fifteenth century kept their heavier goods. 

The only objects of interest in the superstructure of 
the houses adjoining, and which has the slightest re- 
ference to the Middle Ages, are two small door-frames 
of stone in the same style of building as the cellars 
described, and which we may presume " have been 
raised within part of the outer walls of the ancient 
edifice," whatever that may have been. They are not, 
however, as described by Mr. Bindon, " large arches, 
sufficiently large for the support of buildings of consi- 
derable altitude," but mere doorways, of no greater 
magnitude than most of those which are continually 
met with in old domestic structures ; and to some such 
erection alone I regard them as having originally 
belonged. 

Opposed to the statement of the Kev. John Evans, 
is that of Mr. Barrett, who, at page 457 of his very 
inaccurate volume, says, " Before the kalendaries were 
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removed to AH Saints (in the twelfth«century), and 
had their library in the rood-loft or chamber (built in 
1461), adjofcring to the street on the north side of that 
church, their house and school were in Wine-street, 
near Christ Church, probably at the corner of High- 
street, where was their church, formerly one of the/ewr 
churches round the High Cross." To save himself the 
trouble of investigation to ascertain how it happened 
that three churches only are mentioned as standing 
round the High Cross, and supposing there must have 
been four, Mr. Barrett supplies the imagined deficiency 
by placing, because he thinks it probable, not the 
church of St. Andrew's, but the house and school of 
the kalendaries, at the vacant corner of High-street, 
" where (he says) was their church." 

The dates inclosed within brackets, in the quotation 
from Mr. Barrett's work, are supplied by myself to. 
assist the reader. From that statement we are to 
believe that during the interval between the removal 
of the kalendaries from Christ Church in the twelfth 
century, to their new library over the north aisle of 
All Saints' Church, which was built in 1461, "their 
house and school were in Wine-street, probably, at the 
corner of High-street.' ' William Wyrcestre has al- 
ready been a negative witness in this discussion, but 
here positive testimony annihilates at once all our 
author's probabilities about the matter ; for he speaks 
distinctly of the rebuilding of the south (not the north, 
observe, as stated by Mr. Barrett) aisle of All Saints' 
Church, when he was a boy of five years of age ; that 
is to say, about 1420 — full forty years b*fore that writer 
tells us the new library was occupied as a school by 
the kalendaries. Furthermore, William Wyrcestre 
adds to his notice of the rebuilding of the south aisle of 
All Saints' Church, that the college of the kalendaries 
was adjacent, and served for a chapel!* 

Here, then, we are furnished with the key by which 
to explain the true meaning of Mr. Barrett's unpardon- 
able blunder ; and it is this — that the house and school 

* See Delaway's Topography of William Wyrcestre, p. 34*. 
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of the kalendames did not stand, as he says, with their 
church at the corner of High-street and "Wine-street, 
but at the south-east end of All Saints' Q^urch, now 
occupied by the shops and passage, and perhaps the 
National Provincial Bank, at the corner of High-street 
and Corn-street. On this spot, without doubt, the col- 
lege and chapel of the kalendaries was situated at that 
time ; and not on the opposite side of the street, as 
stated by Mr. Barrett. If it were not so, it is difficult 
to know how it could be said with propriety that All 
Saints' Church, which is at a distance frpm the corner 
of High-street, could be regarded as one of the three 
churches, which surrounded the High Cross on as 
many^ sides. 



BEISTOL BEIDGE. 



" That there was a wooden bridge there (across the river 
Avon) before the year 1247, the year in which all the manu- 
scripts I have seen agree the stone bridge was erected, there is 
no sort of doubt." 

William Barrett.* 

Belying upon the genuine character of those mis- 
chievous documents he so much delighted to cite, Mr. 
Barrett makes the above statement ; in proof of which 
he quotes a charter, said to be of Henry II. , and which 
he informs his readers is without date : yet in another 
part of his work (p. 663), he not only copies this docu- 
ment at length, but assigns the year 1173 as that in 
which it was granted ! He also records another, given 
by Bobert Fitzharding ; which, however, like that of 
his* royal master, is without date. In both these 
writings, "the Marsh, near the bridge of Bristow," is 
distinctly mentioned ; yet as neither of them are in- 
cluded by Mr. Seyer amongst the accredited Charters of 
Bristol, which he translated, we must, I fear, regard 
them as spurious.f If there had been a bridge across 
the Avon before 1247, there would surely have been 
some mention made of it, when it was about to be suc- 
ceeded by one composed of more durable materials ; 

* History and Antiquities of the City of Bristol, p. 73. 

f In his " Memoirs of Bristol," Vol. II., p. 29, Mr. Seyer 
commences an inquiry into this subject, which he continues 
through several pages ; but as he makes a great deal to rely 
upon a doubtful passage in William Wyrcestre — the charters 
above referred to — and certain vague statements made by Mr. 
Barrett, his deductions are to me anything but satisfactory; and 
certainly do not " undeniably prove .the existence of a wooden 
bridge before 1247." He speaks of the "positive evidence" of 
William Wyrcestre, and yel immediately afterwards questions 
its correctness by saying, " If it could be relied on with as- 
surance, the question would be determined/' 

£2 
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instead of which Mr. Barrett, at page 75, quoting 
another manuscript as worthy of credit as those just 
noticed, refers to the erection of a bridge in 1247, in 
such a way as to lead to the belief that there had not 
been one of any kind across the river before ; for he 
says, — " 1247. This year the mayor and commonalty 
concluded to build a bridge over the river Avon, with 
the consent of Kedcliffb and the governors of Temple 
fee." "Why " conclude to build a bridge," if there had 
been one there before ? Would it not rather be said, 
if one of wood was already existing, that the authorities 
concluded to construct one of stone in place of it ? But 
as if to show that no such structure really stood upon 
this spot before the year 1247, the last named manu- 
script adds, "for they (the inhabitants of Redcliffe, 
&c.) passed by bote (boat) from St. Thomas stepp, unto 
St. Mary-le-Port to come to Brightstowe !" These are 
proofs that little dependence can be placed in. the 
"ancient manuscripts" which Mr. Barrett perpetually 
quotes in his work; and of the little real value of 
which he himself seems to have been aware, for at 
page 76, in noticing a disagreement between them* he 
endeavours to account for it by supposing that it was 
"owing to the variety of transcripts, and different 
expressions of the copiers !" 

The bridge erected over the river Avon in 1247 was 
certainly of stone, and consisted of four Pointed arches, 
each supported by very large and wide piers. Upon it 
was a street 6f houses, with a thoroughfare for passen- 
gers and vehicles in the centre. Over this thorough- 
fare, and crossing the middle of the bridge, was a 
chapel, which, says William Wyrcestre, was dedicated 
on the 4th day of February, 1361. Mr. Dallaway* 
asserts that it was " built by Elyas Spelley, Mayor in 
the reign of Edward III. ;" but as the old local topo- 
grapher just mentioned simply states that the figures of 
Spelley and other Bristol magnates, who were bene- 
factors to the chapel, with those of their wives, were- 
represented in the windows of the building, without 

* Antiquities of Bristol, p. 73. 
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saying a word about the founder of it, the truth of 
Dallaway's statement may justly be questioned. Mr. 
Barrett, on the contrary, says,* that it " was erected 
and founded by Edward III. and his Queen Philippa, 
and called the Chapel of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Yirgin Mary, as appears p. 185 of the great Eed Book 
of Bristol ;" but that record merely mentions a licence 
granted for the founding of a perpetual chantry in the 
chapel, in which prayer was to be offered for the 
"King's health : Barrett, therefore, is in error also. At 
the dissolution of religious houses ifr suffered, in com- 
mon with other similar structures, from the hand of 
the spoiler ; and having been surrendered to the King, 
it was rented as a warehouse, until it was destroyed by 
fire in 1643.f In 1646, February 17th, at ten o'clock 
at nighty another fire broke out in the house of Mr. 
Edwards, apothecary, when all the houses on both 
sides of the thoroughfare, between the chapel and the 
gate of St. Nicholas, were burned down. Three years 
afterwards, "Walter Stephens (mentioned in the fibte 
below), a linendraper, had the basement story of the 
priest's residence, belonging to the chapel, granted to 
him for the purpose of erecting thereon a house of 
business, which subsequently became known as the 
chapel-house. 

When, in 1759, it was determined to build a new 
bridge, various architects sent in designs for the struc- 
ture ; but Mr. Barrett makes no mention of the suc- 
cessful candidate for the honour of its erection. The 
choice, however, fell upon Mr. James Bridges ; who, in 
the following year, published a little work, now Scarce 
and valuable, intituled, " Four Designs for rebuilding 
Bristol Bridge; humbly inscribed to the Gentlemen 
appointed Commissioners for building the same." An 

* History of Bristol, p. 78. 

+ " About this time, Walter Stephens, a leader amongst the 
rebels, demolished the Virgin Mary's chapel, on Bristol bridge." 
— Barrett, p. 228. " The inhabitants of the bridge were gene- 
rally and notoriously disaffected to the King's cause." — Seyer, 
Vol. II., p. 323. 
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Act of Parliament was obtained, in 1760, authorizing 
the erection ; and a temporary structure was raised, in 
1761, by the side of the old one. At the same time 
the houses which remained on the latter, after the con- 
flagration in 1646, were valued and sold to the highest 
bidder ; and the work of demolition commenced in the 
early part of July, in the year last mentioned. It 
does not appear, when the first stone of the new bridge 
was laid ; but we are informed that on Thursday, 25th 
June, 1768, the last stone was set in the centre arch of 
Bristol Bridge, about six o'clock in the evening ;* and 
the next day, between seven and eight o'clock in the 
morning, Mr. George Symes Catcott rode over on a few 
loose planks which were placed there for the purpose. 
The fee paid for the indulgence of this whim was five 
guineas, which was spent in drink by the workmen. 
The vain old gentleman, however, was gratified with 
the 'honour of being the first equestrian to pass over 
the new erection; although he might, perhaps, have 
subsequently reflected that he paid " too much for his 
whistle:" ^ ; 

There are many interesting incidents recorded which 
relate to Bristol Bridge. Its opening in 1247, was 
commemorated in subsequent times • by Chatterton, in 
his well known invented description of " The Fryars 
first passing over the old Bridge.*' In 1527 we are 
informed that a number of Welshmen created a great 
disturbance there, and that one of them "killed 
William Vaughan, a mercer, on the bridge.' ' At the 
house of Mr. Eobert Rogers, at the Bridge-end (Bridge 
Parade), Messrs. Yeamens and Boucher were brought 
to trial before a court-martial assembled there, in 1643. 
In a grocer's shop on Bristol Bridge, Alderman Stevens, 
the founder of the richly endowed Almshouse in Old 
Market-street, which bears his name, served an appren- 
ticeship of eight years' duration,, to one Thomas Gough, 

* Barrett says (p. 702)— " 1768, September 17, Bristol 
bridge was finished by the contractors ; ,? and he adds, that " the 
bridge rebuilt was now open for passengers." At page 96, be 
states that it was finished for horses and carriages to pass over 
in the month of November following. 
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which servitude terminated March 15th, 1630; and 
in 1793 the memorable Bridge Riots took place, an 
account of which in detail will be found in "An 
Impartial History of the late Disturbances in Bristol : 
interspersed with Occasional Remarks. To which are 
added A List of the "Killed, with the Verdicts returned 
by the Coroner's Inquests : and a List of the Wounded ; 
with their ages, descriptions of their wounds, &c. By 
John Rose," — a tract which, with others on the same 
subject, may be seen at the City Library. 



SIMON DE BTJBTOtf . 



" 1294. This year the mayor (Simon de Bourton) founded 
the church of St Mary Redcliffe." 

William Babkett.* 

One would imagine that when investigation is so rife 
in this nineteenth century of ours, we should be spared 
the pain of hearing the repetition of Mr. Barrett's 
errors, by those at least who undertake to read papers 
before learned bodies of Archaeologists, or deliver ad- 
dresses at public meetings ; and that such persons would 
take a little pains to ascertain the truth of such state- 
ments before making them. "We can pardon a lapsus of 
this kind in the uninitiated, but we know not how to 
extend the same charity towards the professional who, 
either through indolence in research, or inaptitude for 
pains taking examination, follows such an author with- 
out inquiry. Alas ! the race of archaeological mischief- 
makers is far from extinct; for scarcely a speech is 
made on the subject, but we are told that " Simon de 
Burton was the founder of Kedcliffe Church." It was 
so said by Mr. George Godwin, the architect engaged 
on the restoration of the structure, when the first stone 
for that object was laid in 1846; and it was repeated 
by our other professional friend whom I have had occa- 
sion before to notice, in a paper read by him before the 
Archaeological Institution in 1 85 1 . Speakers at public 
gatherings having reference to the matchless pile in 
question, take up the cue; and every Bristol Guide 
Book (which generally, like the Jew's razors, is made 
to sell, without regard to its value) reiterates the fable ; 
and thus the myths relating to the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe and its presumed founder, are continually 
placed upon record. 

* History and Antiquities of the City of Bristol, p. 673. 
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"With the slightest reference possible to any previous 
structure existing on the spot occupied by ,the present 
church, our business is to ascertain what reliance may 
be placed in the statement at the head of this article. 
It was made by Mr. Barrett, with whom it originated, 
through his dependence on manuscript calendars, in 
his work published in 1789; it was repeated by Mr. 
Britton in his "Historical and Architectural Essay 
relating to Bedcliffe Church,"* which appeared in 
1813; then by the Rev. Samuel Seyer, whose 
"Memoirs, Historical and Topographical, of Bristol,"! 
issued from the press in 1821 ; and subsequently by a 
host of writers of lesser note — all of whom have echoed 
Chatterton's inventions on this subject ; and which first 
obtained publicity through Mr. Barrett's pages. Mr. 
Britton, however, having candidly acknowledged at the 
banquet of the Canynges Society, held at the Victoria 
Booms in September, 1853, that he "knew nothing of 
the subject,!" I shall notice as little as possible that 
gentleman's labours ; for it is clear that with a writer 
who acknowledges his ignorance of a subject, I can 
have nothing to contend for — the venerable antiquarian 
having gallantly resigned his position of forty years' 
standing, when he found it no longer tenable ! 

Commencing the investigation of Simon de Burton's 
right to be regarded as the founder of Bedcliffe Church, 
we note, that at page 568 of his work, Mr. Barrett 
favours his readers with the details of a manuscript 
ascribed to Bowley, in which we are informed that 
Simon de Burton was born in 1265 ; and that being 

♦ p. 7. 

+ Vol. II., p. 77. This writer, in fact, says that Simon de 
Burton *' built the church' of St. Mary Bedcliffe." 

J The exact words made use of by Mr. Britton, as reported 
in the Bristol Mercury, September 3rd, 1853, were, "Forty 
years have passed away since I first examined it (Redcliffe 
Church), investigated its condition, wrote an account of it, and 
made some animadversions on those who had it in charge. I 
am now convinced that 1 know nothing of the subject, and that 
I have now to learn what I ought to have learned before I 
wrote." 
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fond of tourneying, he in 1285 engaged Sir Ferrars 
Neville in a fierce encounter on St. Mary's Hill, in the 
presence of King Edward I. — Sir Ferrars having 
already conquered two knights on that occasion. Then 
did Simon de Burton vow that if he overthrew Sir 
Ferrars, " lye would there erect and huild a church to 
our Lady." Having borne both horse and man to the 
ground, and been proclaimed victor, the document in 
question goes on to state that in 1291, Simon de Burton 
proceeded at once to fulfil his vow, by " building a 
goodly church" on the spot where he had conquered 
Sir Ferrars Nevylle; and that on "the day of our 
Lordes natyvyty M.C.C.C.I, Gylbert de Sante Leon- 
fardoe, Byshope of Chychestre, dyd dedicate it to the 
Holie Vyrgynne Marye moder of Godde." 

In examining this document, the first thfng that will 
not fail to strike the reader, on comparing dates, is the 
important fact, that the terrific encounter therein re- 
corded took place between Sir Ferrars Nevylle, who 
we are told was "a strong and doughty knight" (and 
who had already overthrown two powerful antagonists 
on that very occasion, "knights of renown") and 
Simon de Burton, when the latter was but twenty years 
of age — a circumstance at least open to grave suspicion : 
and not the less so when we find that the manuscript 
was presented to Mr. Barrett by Chatterton ! and that 
the former frankly acknowledges, at page 569, that 
" other proofs cannot be produced at present concerning 
these particular anecdotes of the life of Simon de Bur- 
ton."* At page 506, Mr. Barrett gives another date 
for commencing the church, for he says, speaking of 
that of St. Leonard's, once standing in this city, " It is 
mentioned in a deed, 25 Edward I., 1297, wherein 
Simon de Burton about this time founding Redcliffe 
Churchy grants," &c, &c. At page 569, he quotes a 
manuscript designated " Hobson's," which relates that 

* " The introduction of an alderman of Bristol tilting with 
knights, must have been not only ridiculous but offensive, in 
an age while the true ceremonial of tilts and tournaments was 
observed." A Vindication, &c, by Thomas Tyrwhitt, p. 218. 
Header, imagine an alderman of twenty tourneying ! 
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K< Simon de Burton, mayor in 1294, had, two years before, 
begun to build Eedcliffe Church." On this subject, Mr. 
Seyer also (Vol. II., p. 77), cites a manuscript, which 
records that " It was about the year 1293, or 1294, 
that Simon de Bourton built the Church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe;" and Robert Ricaut, who was appointed 
Town-Clerk of Bristol in 1479, says in his calendar 
under date of 1293, " Thys yere Simon de Burton, 
then Mayor, began to build Redclyf Churche." 

In examining these documents, it will be seen that 
between the date of that which relates the tourneying 
of Simon de Burton and Sir Perrars Nevylle, and the 
deed next cited by our historian, a difference of six 
years occurs, which Mr. Barrett fails to discover ! Of 
Hobson's manuscript, nothing is known but by name ; 
and of that quoted by Mr. Seyer, the testimony he 
gives himself as to the character of all such documents 
relating to the History of Bristol, will suffice to shew 
that little reliance can be placed on their statements. 
In the preface to his " Memoirs of Bristol," Vol. I., 
page x., he says, " Most of those in Bristol (the manu- 
scripts in question), but not all, were written within the 
last 200 years; but they are evidently derived from 
more ancient copies, transcribed by various hands, having 
generally a great similarity, but many particular 
differences. The originals of them were probably the 
Registers, kept by the Religious in their Convents, 
particularly that kept by the Kalendaries of Christ 
Church; and they have been enlarged, contracted, and 
altered according to the fancy of each Copyist" It is 
scarcely possible for any writer to have used language 
more to the purpose, if he had himself wished to prove 
that the very document from which he quoted could 
not be relied on. How did Mr. Seyer know from 
whence these manuscripts were derived, or that they 
had nearly all been written so recently ? or that they 
had been " enlarged, contracted, and altered according to 
the fancy of each Copyist ?" And who is to determine 
how much was added in enlarging these writings ; or in 
contracting them, how much was omitted; or in altering 
them, how far the " fancy of each Copyist" destroyed 
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the meaning of the originals ? Mr. Seyer, in fact, states 
an absurdity ; for he could have known no more about 
the matter than ourselves, and had much better have 
taken no notice of such manuscripts at all than to have 
quoted them, if he was driven, after having done so, to 
make such an admission. The value, too, of Kobert 
Bicaut's testimony, is greatly diminished from the fact 
that his work could have been compiled from tradition 
only, all the authentic records of the Kalendaries, to 
which fraternity he belonged, having been destroyed 
by fire in 1466 ; and a period of thirteen years elapsing 
between that event and his election to the office of 
Town-Clerk of Bristol in 1479, at which time he com- 
menced the Mayor's Calendar. In this book he recorded 
as well as he could remember, with the assistance of his 
brethren, such incidents as from meHtory, he believed 
were entered in the original document so unfortunately 
destroyed. In doing this many inaccuracies would 
inevitably occur, and this circumstance alone must be 
regarded as fatal to the absolute correctness of all state- 
ments made by Eobert Bicaut before the year 1479. 

Without further noticing these manuscripts at pre- 
sent, except to observe in passing, the marked disagree- 
ment that occurs in all of them as to the year in which 
Bedcliffe Church is said to have been founded, we shall 
proceed to examine the structure itself, with a view to 
ascertain how far its architecture bears out the state- 
ments made by the writers I have quoted. 

The first thing to be ascertained is the age in which 
the oldest part of the fabric now standing was built : 
and here let it be observed, that a church was certainly 
erected on this site, before the present edifice had ex- 
istence. The lower stage of the tower, the inner north 
porch, and the lancet arch adjoining it at the west end 
of the north aisle of the nave, are Early English Archi- 
tecture, and it may with confidence be stated, they were 
the first portions erected. Mr. George Godwin says* 
" The Early English work reaches as high as the string of 
quatrefoils above the series of niches (in the tower). 

* Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, 1851, p. xlii. 
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The basement may be even earlier than this: at all 
events tbe masonry is of a ruder description." If tbis 
be correct, tbe tower must have been commenced by 
Anglo-Norman architects ; whose style of building had 
been superseded by the Early English fashion, for more 
than half a century before Simon de Burton the reputed 
founder of the church, was born. Mr. Godwin else- 
where says, speaking of the Early English portions of 
the building I have mentioned, that they " might be 
earlier than Simon de Burton : they certainly are not 
later"* Now as the style of architecture spoken of 
ceased to be practised after 1272, at which time, 
according to Mr. Barrett's statement, Simon de Burton 
was but twelve years of age, it may be safely affirmed 
that those parts of the church we have specified, could 
not have formed portions of a structure commenced by 
him. To shew how inaccurate Mr. Britton also is upon 
the subject, we find him in 1813, and again in 1843,f 
speaking of the inner north porch of the church as 
" corresponding with a specific date," that is, the year 
1292 ; "at which age it appears that Simon de Burton 
lived, and (he continues) was engaged either in con- 
structing a new church, or ' re-edifying' . a former 
building ;" and yet in his " Sketch of a Nomenclature 
of Ancient Architecture," he states that the date of 
the discontinuance of the style in which that part of 
the building is constructed was twenty years earlier ! 
Again, in his account of the church appended to "An 
Appeal by the Vicar, Churchwardens, and Vestry," for 
funds to restore it, and written in 1842, Mr. Britton 
• says, at page 23, that "the vestibule (the inner north 
porch), is of a date between A.D. 1200, and 1230 ; or 
something like three quarters of a century before the 
date he had just given as that in which " Simon de 
Burton was engaged, either in constructing a new 
church, or re-edifying a former building !" After 
making statements from 1813 to 1843 so much at 
variance with each other, we can easily believe Mr. 

* Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, 1851, p. zxxv. 
+ An Historical and Architectural Essay on Redcliff Church 
p. 9. 
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Britton when he assures us in 1853, that "he knew 
nothing of the subject." My own opinion is, that the 
beautiful sculpture of the columns and bosses of this 
inner north porch of the church, shew that it was not 
commenced earlier than the last date named by Mr. 
Britton ; but that it was certainly finished at the latest 
in 1250 ; that is to say, from forty to sixty years before 
it is said that Simon de Burton "began to builde 
Eedclyf Churche." It may, too, be regarded as probable 
that the entire fabric was finished in the* Early English 
style ; for, it is worthy of remark, that on removing 
part of the exterior wall on the north side of the 
chancel during • the present restoration of the church, 
there was discovered portions of columns in that mode 
of building, which still lie for inspection in the south 
aisle, — the reverse side of which is wrought into Per- 
pendicular English panelling, an ornament which adorns 
the whole of that portion of the structure. None of 
this, however, belonged to the age in which Simon de 
Burton flourished, but to the fifteenth century. 

The mouldings of the Early English lancet arch 
mentioned as terminating the west end of the north 
aisle of the nave, are continued round an arch opening 
towards the south, into the nave itself, but which is an 
early specimen of the Decorated English style of Archi- 
tecture, erected about the year 1280 : and in this 
instance also several years before Simon de Burton is 
said to have founded the church. Over this arch rises 
the tower, which is constructed in the same style, and 
so also is the exterior north porch — the latter being the 
only part of the church which could have been founded " 
by Simon de Burton : but even this statement admits 
of very serious objections. The Decorated style of 
English Architecture began to prevail about the year 
1270 ; and this exterior north porch is built in a some- 
what advanced stage of its practice ; consequently, it 
must have been erected when it was approaching the 
height of its luxuriance, which was long after Simon 
de Burton's death ; and although I think it very un- 
likely, yet he may have laid the foundation stone of 
this porch when Mayor of Bristol in 1294, which Mr. 
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Barrett, at page 673 of his book says, was the year in 
which he " founded the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe" 
— thus adding another date to those he had previously 
given, as the year in which that event is said to have 
taken place ! At page 569, the very same circum- 
stances are related as occurring in 1292 — so much for 
Mr. Barrett's accuracy in the matter of dates ! As 
suoh erections in the Middle Ages, as well as restora- 
tions in the present day, were a great while in progress, 
it is highly probable that this exterior north porch was 
not finished until the middle of the fourteenth century, 
to which era it undoubtedly belongs. This accommo- 
dating circumstances and styles in architecture to Mr. 
Barrett's date, is the only way in which it is possible 
to connect Simon de Burton with the church at all ; 
unless it is insisted on that the foundation stone of this 
exterior north porch was laid by him when Mayor of 
Bristol in 1305 — the last time his name occurs in our 
local annals — and which I regard as approximating 
much nearer to the correct date of that event, although 
even then some forty years would probably elapse, 
before it was finished. 

The value of Mr. Barrett's " History and Antiquities 
of the City of Bristol," at least as an authority on the 
subject in hand, will be seen by the following enumera- 
tion of the various dates given by him for the founding 
of the Church of St. Mary Kedcliffe, by Simon de 
Burton : — 

At page 506, it was about the year 1297. 
„ 567, it was in the year 1294. 
„ 568, „ ditto „ 1291. 
„ •■ 569, „ ditto „ 1292. 
„ 673, „ ditto „ 1294. 

It is clear, then, I conceive, from what has been 
advanced, that Simon de Burton was not, as is com- 
monly reported, the founder of Bedclifle Church. 
Tradition alone has assigned this honour to him ; and 
"by those who are too indolent to search out the matter, 
this is regarded as sufiicient to estabish the fact. Mr. 
Barrett evidently knew nothing whatever of architec- 
f2 
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ture himself, or he would have seen that the church 
about "which he has written so inaccurately, was a 
standing contradiction of his statements. He was not 
only profoundly ignorant of all architectural style and 
system, but he seems also to have no natural capacity 
for imbibing any knowledge of the subject from obser- 
vation. He was most certainly unequal to the task lie 
undertook; and relying, as he did, upon " Old Morgan's 
rotten papers," and Chatterton's inventions, his work, 
as a History of Bristol, is utterly undeserving the name. 



"WILLIAM CANTNGES, SENIOR. 



"A manuscript (Hobson's) says, ' Simon de Burton, Mayor 
in 1294, had two years before began to build Redcliffe Church, 
but he lived not to finish it, which afterwards William Canynges 
did, and gave lands to repair it for ever/ " 

William Barbbtt.* 

"It can be proved, that in the year 1376 * William Canynges 
built the body of Redcliffe Church from the cross aisle down- 
wards, and so the church was finished as it is now.' " 

Ibid. 



The founding of the inner north porch and the tower 
of the church of St. Mary Kedcliffe, which are the oldest 
portions of the structure, were, I conceive, clearly shewn 
in the preceding essay, to have taken place long before 
the time of Simon de Burton — thus confuting the first 
part of the statement contained in "Hobson's' 7 manu- 
script. Having established this point, we proceed to 
ascertain whether the latter division of that document 
is correct in recording that William Canynges finished 
the fabric said to have been so auspiciously commenced 
by his great predecessor in civic honours. To do this 
will be of course to prove also the correctness or other- 
wise of the second passage from Barrett, cited as a text 
for the present article. 

When the first stone for the restoration was laid, 
April 21st, 1846, Mr. George Godwin, the Architect, 
remarked, that Simon de Burton was its founder. On 
the same occasion it was stated in an address presented 

* History, &c, of Bristol, p, 569. 
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by the Vestry to Sir John Kerle Haberfield, requesting 
him to lay the stofte, that "Upwards of four hundred 
year* ago, a princely citizen of Bristol (meaning "William 
Canynges, Senior, who lived about that time), erected 
this church." Mr. Barrett, quoting from "the Mayor's 
Calendar/ ' by Kobert Eicaut, as given above, states 
that the same individual " built the body of Eedcliffe 
Church from the cross aisle downwards, and so the 
church was finished as it is now ;" but this Calendar, 
as already shewn, cannot be depended on for statements 
made before 1479, because commenced from memory 
only, thirteen years after the original documents were 
burnt: and Mr. Godwin says,* "the south transept, 
the south porch, and much of the interior, .may be 
attributed to the first "William Canynges." 
„ Here it is necessary to note that the name of this 
first William Canynges, who, to distinguish him from 
his more celebrated grandson of the same name, is styled 
senior, first occurs in the annals of Bristol in 1361, 
when he served the office of Bailiff ; this is more than 
half-a-century after the last time the name of Simon de 
Burton appears in the same register, very shortly after 
which it is believed that he died. It would, however, 
be a great error to suppose that the building of the 
church did not proceed during all this time; on the 
contrary, the exterior north porch, dates,- as already 
stated, in the middle of the fourteenth century ; and as 
the upper stages of the tower are built in the same 
style, this part of the structure was also progressing 
during the period referred to. The construction of the 
tower, even as it now appears, was, from its magnitude, 
a vast undertaking at that time for a mere parish, and 
must have occupied many years in building. ' Added to 
this, the whole was done by the voluntary contributions 
of the affluent, who had property there, and who were 
contemporary with both Simon de Burton and William 
Canynges. This we know, from the fact that the arms 
of many of these benefactors once existed in the windows 
of the church, and that a few of them still remain there ; 

* Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, 1851, p. zzzv. 
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as also in the groining of the roof, on the bosses of which 
they appear as evidence of the donations made by those 
who owned them. Besides this, bequests by will are 
mentioned, and indulgences were granted at various 
times to those who contributed towards the building, 
which certainly would not have been the case had the 
church been constructed by any one individual. * In it 
were sepulchred many of the most opulent merchants 
residing in the parish, as well as their families ; to it 
they bequeathed largely of their substance ; and here, 
too, they founded chantries in the time of this very 
"William Canynges ; who, as well as Simon de Burton, 
seems never to have resided here at all ; and whilst 
also the latter had not a particle of property in it, 
the former possessed in the parish one solitary tenement 
only J* William Canynges, moreover, was buried with 
his wife and son John in the Church of St. Thomas, in 
which parish also he carried on an extensive manufac- 
ture in cloths. With that of St. Mary Eedcliffe he 
seems to have had no connection whatever, except in 
the case of the one tenement just mentioned : and even 
his second son Simon, was not interred in the church 
there, as we should have supposed he would have been, 
if his father was so intimately connected with its 
erection, as some writers would have us believe that he 
was — but in that of St. Stephen. Many wealthy men, 
contemporary with this first William Canynges, doubt- 
less gave largely to monks and their institutions, as 
well as to churches; but we search in vain for any 
bequest, testamentary or otherwise, made by that so 
much lauded individual, excepting of the most trifling 
character, to any such establishments. His will, which 
is dated October 2nd, 1396, is as follows: — "I leave 
my soul to God, its Omnipotent Creator, the Blessed 
Mary, and all Saints ; my body to the Earth, to be 
buried in the Chapel of the Blessed Mary, in the Church 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, in Bristol, near to the tomb 
of John Stokes. I give to the fabric of the same church 
twenty shillings. To the Vicar of Eedcliffe, for for- 

' * Dallaway's Antiquities of Bristow, p. 173. 
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gotten tithes and oblations, six shillings and eightpence. 
To the Chaplain of the Parish of St. Thomas, serving 
the Cure there, twenty-pence. To the Deacon of the 
same, eightpence. To the Sub-deacon of the same, six- 
pence. To the Suffragan of the same, fourpenee. To 
each of the Chaplains in the same Church, to celebrate 
daily for my soul, twelvepence. To each boy in the 
same Church, accustomed to serve in the supplications, 
twopence. To every other Chaplain coming to the 
dirge and mass at my burial, fourpenee. To every 
Parish Clerk being then at the same, twopence. To 
each of the Orders of Mendicant Brethren in Bristol, 
viz., the Friars, Minors (Franciscans), the ^8X8* 
Preachers (Dominicans), the Carmelites, and Augus- 
tine's, six shillings and eightpence, for the Priors of 
each to distribute between his brethren." Then 
follow certain small bequests of similar amounts to the 
various hospitals in and about Bristol; and other 
matters are mentioned which are not at all connected 
with our subject 1 , and therefore not necessary to be 
quoted here ; but nothing whatever is left to the Church 
<rf St. Mary Bedcliffe; nor are lands bequeathed to 
repair it as stated in the latter part of "HobsonV 
manuscript.* The amount left to the Vicar of the 
parish was nothing more than a customary donation ; 
because, although all tithes and other dues might have 
been paid in full, yet a gift to the Priest at death was 
considered necessary, lest any obligation should by 
mischance have been overlooked during life ; and this 
bequest, be it remembered, was made on account of 
the one solitary tenement, which comprised the whole 
of the property he possessed in the parish ! 

No person acquainted with the subject, and who has 
carefully examined the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
will fail to have remarked that the whole of the shell 
of the edifice in its lower stage throughout, from end 
to end, is constructed in the Decorated style of English 
Architecture. From this fact it would appear that 

* For a copy of the Will io full, see my Memories of the 
Canynges' Family and tbeir Times, &c, p. 57, 59. 
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with the finishing of the tower, and the erection of the 
exterior north porch, the building of the entire church 
had been commenced : and as the two portions named 
may be regarded as examples of rather a middle stage 
in the style mentioned, so the whole of the columns 
throughout the nave, chancel, and aisles, to the summit 
of their capitals, with the exceptions at the west end 
before noticed, may be referred to as specimens of the 
same fashion, but erected at a later period — the tower 
and exterior north porch progressing in the time of 
Simon de Burton, and the body of the church, its 
columns and capitals, from east to west/ in that of the 
first William Canynges. In the Mayor's Calendar, the 
latter is said, as already quoted, to have " built the 
body of KeHcliffe Church from the cross aisle down- 
wards, and so the church was finished as it is now;" 
— that is, as I think, we should understand it — he 
commenced the entire fabric eastward, beyond the tower 
and north porch, already progressing towards comple- 
tion, by the aid of contributions and bequests as before 
stated. In agreement with this opinioD, Mr. Barrett 
himself at page 569, as if forgetting that he had already 
recorded on the same page of his work, in echo to 
" Hobson's" manuscript, that William Canynges finished 
the church, says, " he was for the sixth time Mayor of 
Bristol in the year 1389, a merchant of great fortune, 
weight, and respect among his fellow citizens; in a 
station of life fitted to be a leading man, and to have 
the character of a founder of such a work, promoted no 
doubt by donations by will, and voluntary contributions 
of other devout and well-disposed people, as well by grants 
and indulgences from the Bishops of those days" 

The erection of nearly all our large ecclesiastical 
structures was almost uniformly commenced at the east 
end, and when sufficient was completed for the purposes 
of divine worship, it was consecrated, and the work 
proceeded as funds were raised for its continuance. But 
in the case of the Church of St. Mary Bedcliffe, it is 
clear, on inspection, that this course was departed from 
— the south transept being certainly older than the 
chancel and Lady Chapel at tho east end of the fabric. 
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It is in fact the only part of the church in which any 
portion of the superstructure of the body of the building 
is of pure Decorated English Architecture ; which fact 
shews that it must have been constructed in the time of 
the first William Canynges ; and it is not unlikely that 
this south transept should be regarded as peculiarly that 
part of the structure to which he more especially con- 
tributed, if indeed he did so at all; and that to his 
fostering care it is indebted in a great measure for its 
erection, with the assistance of those referred to above, 
who gave largely of their wealth towards its completion. 
A few years before his death in 1396, the style in which 
the greater part of this south transept is constructed 
had been gradually giving way to certain features in 
English Architecture, which constitutes wHat has been 
very properly designated a Transition style ; that is, a 
fashion in building in which the leading characteristics 
of the Decorated mode are blended with certain indica- 
tions of the approach of a new arrangement in construc- 
tion, and which ultimately produced what is known as 
the Perpendicular English style or Architecture; and 
as some of the windows are neither wholly of the former, 
nor yet entirely of the latter fashion, but partake, like 
the vaulting of both, such portions of this south transept 
give evidence of their having been constructed when 
this transition from one style of building to another was 
in progress. From this fact it is clear that with this 
part of the church terminates its erection during the 
lifetime ^f William Canynges, Senior; and it is equally 
certain tnat the remainder of the structure, which is 
built in the succeeding style, must of necessity be 
ascribed to a future period.* 

It is manifest, then, that the first William Canynges 
was at most no more than a contributor towards the 
erection of the Church of St. Mary Eedcliffe ; and of 
this even we have no direct evidence. Like Simon de 
Burton, he may have, when Mayor of Bristol, laid the 

* Dean Milles, at p. 421 of bis worl$, as if to shew how pro- 
foundly unacquainted he was with this subject, says, " Jt may be 
inferred, from the uniformity of the structure, that the whole 
was built at the same time." 
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foundation stone of some part of the church, but this is 
mere presumption only ; and by ascertaining that cer- 
tain portions of it 'were built during his lifetime, it is 
by no means to be inferred as a consequence, that they 
were erected by him, — for we might with as much 
propriety say that Sir John Kerle Haberfield restored 
ike church, because he laid the foundation stone for its 
renovation when Chief Magistrate of the city, and gave 
a liberal donation towards effecting that object. 

Another very serious objection to William Canynges, 
Senior, having " built the body of the church down- 
wards," or that it could have been "finished (by him) 
as it is now," is this, — that whatever may have been the 
character of the structure which preceded the present 
church, which, however, from fragments discovered, as 
before stated, appears to have been erected in the Early 
English style of Architecture, it must have been entirely 
removed before the ground plan of the new edifice was 
marked out in all its completeness, and the erection of 
the basement story of the building proceeded with ; 
because, in 1383, a contract or agreement was entered 
into with the owners of the Chapel of St. Sprite, or the 
Holy Ghost, which stood at the west end of Kedcliffe 
Churchyard, to occupy this small building for a term of 
fifty years, during which time it was natural to suppose 
that sufficient of the new structure would be finished 
to allow of the performance of Divine Worship. This 
chapel became, therefore, in the sense in which probably 
Leland intended his language to be understood, the 
Parish Church, when he says, that this chapel being so 
engaged was " ons a paroche before the buildynge of 
Redcliffe great new chyrche." This fact proves most 
satisfactorily to my own mind, that the part which 
William Canynges had in raring the structure now 
standing has been correctly stated in the foregoing 
.remarks; and that the foundation, or basement story, 
comprising a part of the lower stage of the building 
only, with the columns of the entire edifice to the spring 
of the arches beneath the clerestory, and the greater 
portion of the south transept, is all that could have 
been done at the time of his death — the contract for 
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the occupation of the Chapel of St. Sprite for the use 
of the inhabitants of Redcliffe parish having been entered 
into only thirteen years before that event took place : 
it must, consequently, have been then in course of erec- 
tion ; if not, why hire any building wherein to solemnize 
public worship? the agreement for the occupation of 
which as such had yet, when "William Canynges died, 
thirty-five years to run. 

If the opinions above expressed be correct, "Hobson's" 
manuscript is manifestly false, for we have seen that 
Simon de Burton could not have " begun to build Red- 
cliffe Church ;" nor could the first William Canynges 
have finished it ; and it is equally certain from the will 
of the latter, that he did not leave " lands to repair it 
for ever." In fact, no record whatever, upon which the 
smallest reliance can be placed, has yet been brought to 
light, to prove that either Simon de Burton, or the first 
William Canynges were in any way connected with the 
erection of the Church of St. Mary Bedcliffe, or that 
either of them ever gave a penny towards the work ! 



WILLIAM CANYNGES, JUNIOR, 

THE MEECHANT. 



a William Canynges re-edified and enlarged the Church of 
Redcliffe, almost destroyed by lightning in 1445, in so exquisite 
a manner, that he has ever since passed for the founder thereof, 
and he afterwards gave £500 to keep it in repair." 

William Barbett.* 

The motto at the head of our present essay is quoted 
from another of those mischievious manuscripts which 
our local historian always seems to regard as of import- 
ance in relation to Bristol history ; but which, like those 
already brought before the reader, will be found, on 
examination to be equally devoid of truth. Such scru- 
tiny will also shew that the second William Canynges 
has no better claim to "pass for the founder" of St. 
Mary Redcliffe Church, than had his namesake or Simon 
de Burton ; and it is a subject of deep regret, that nearly 
all succeeding writers since the days of Barrett, repeat 
the story, instead of first ascertaining how far the state- 
ment is correct. The Rev. James Dallaway, the only 
author who has at all ventured out of the beaten track, 
writing on this subject in 1831, says, " A circumstance 
which has much enhanced this admiration (of Redcliffe 
Church), has been the report that it sprang from the 
munificence and perseverance of one benefactor. Let 
this fact be examined by adducing the best evidence, 
and that claim may be made subject to certain abate- 
ment."! 

* History and Antiquities of Bristol, p. 570. 

t Antiquities of Bristow, p. 197, 
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William Canynges, Junior, was the grandson of the 
first of that name ; and he was in all probability bom 
in Tucker-street, in the parish of St. Thomas, about the 
year 1400. Here it is certain that John Canynges, his 
father, as well as the first William Canynges, both re- 
sided, and where also they carried on a large trade in 
the manufacture of cloth. In due time the subject of 
these remarks filled the offices of Bailiff and Sheriff of 
Bristol : and when little more than forty years of age 
he was chosen Mayor of his native town, which posi- 
tion he occupied five times; and as all the wealth of 
his family ultimately fell into his hands, he was emi- 
nently a rich man. Between the death of the first 
William Canynges, therefore, and the appearance in 
public life of his more celebrated grandson, nearly half 
a century had elapsed; and we must endeavour, to 
ascertain, if possible, whether the building of the Church 
of St. Mary proceeded during that long period, and how 
much was done towards completing it. <• 

We have seen that the Senior William Canynges could 
not possibly have been engaged on any other parts of 
the fabric than those already specified, viz. : the upper 
stages of the tower, the exterior north porch, and the south 
transept ; and for this very obvious reason, because the 
style of architecture in which the remainder of the 
church is constructed, was not fully established at the 
time of his death ; or at most its invention had not so 
far advanced towards its full development, as we find 
it exhibited in the chancel and nave of the structure. 
It is evident that the erection of the church proceefed 
very tardily ; its gradual growth having already occu- 
pied at least a century and a half, from the date of the 
inner north porch to the death of the first William 
Canynges ; and now we shall see that the work was 
carried on between that event and the appearance of 
him in public life, who " has ever since passed for the 
founder thereof, 1 ' — a period of more than forty yeara — 
by other hands. 

I have already remarked, that as some of the windows 
in the south transept are in every particular Decorated 
English, or constructed in the style of architecture, the 
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practice of which had heen discontinued but a few years 
before the first William Canynges decease ; so we find 
that others are as positively Perpendicular English in 
every feature, that is, they are as decidedly of the style 
of building which was in course of introduction when 
that event took place, and which came into general 
practice immediately afterwards. Again, I have said 
that not a few partake of the characteristics of both 
styles, which clearly shews that a gradual transition 
from one fashion to another was then in progress. In 
the vaulting of the roof of this south transept we 
recognize an early stage in Perpendicular English 
Architecture ; and by comparing it with the roof of the 
north transept and the chancel, we shall observe much 
in common, both in the general design and the detail ; 
which leads to the inference that these portions of the 
church were reared very soon after those parts which 
I have regarded as belonging to the time of the first 
William Canynges ; and from plans furnished by the 
same architect. This could not have been later than 
the year 1410 ; because the arch, which divides the 
chancel from the transepts, and which continues to be 
used throughout the entire nave, for the sake of 
uniformity, as it would seem, so far declines from the 
perfection of that architectural member, as to leave no 
doubt that it was erected soon after the Perpendicular • 
style of English Architecture had been permanently 
established as our national mode of building — that is, 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century. As, 
therefore, the church was unfinished at the time v of the 
death of William Canynges, Senior, it is clear that those 
parts of the structure, to which reference has been made, 
must have been erected by succeeding benefactors. 
And who were they? Why the Straffords, Berkeley 
Beauchamps, and Montacutes; amongst nobles, whose 
arms are sculptured on the roof of the north aisle of the 
nave, as on the portion erected by them : and by the 
Harringtons, Hungerfords, Cradocks, Medes, Sturtons, 
Dyricks, Says, Graunts, Cheyneys, Eulks, Fitzwarrens, 
Jnyns, Bivers, and others among Commoners, whose 
arms were formerly blazoned in the windows of the 
g2 
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church ; and why ? if they were not benefactors to the 
edifice. If these things be so — and the truth of these 
statements is worth investigating— then let us hope no 
longer to hear in anniversary sermons, and after dinner 
speeches, the oft-repeated fiction that the beautiful 
Church of St. Mary Eedcliffe " was founded by one 
Bristol merchant, finished by another, woA re-edified hj 
a third ;" as if to any one individual only was due the 
honour of erecting the noble structure in question. 

The completion of so elaborate a superstructure as 
that of the nave, must have occupied a longer period 
• than the erection of any other part of the church, 
excepting, perhaps, the tower. It is by far the most 
costly portion of the entire fabric ; and as it displays an 
example of architectural excellence of almost unrivalled 
beauty, we may safely conclude that the building of it 
occupied the remaining period of time unaccounted for, 
which elapsed between the death of the first William 
Canynges, and the commencement of the public career 
of the second of that name in 1440 — a space extending 
over some forty years. In two years more we, for the 
first time, hear of the latter being engaged in the work. 
His share in the undertaking evidently was to carry 
forward the building to its completion; for Mr. Barrett 
says, at page 570, "Anno 1442, William Canynges, 
wyth the helpe of others of the worshipfulle towne of 
Bristol kepte masons and workemenne to edifie, 
repayre, cover, and glaze the Church of Bedcliffe." 
This information, it is granted, is derived from a manu- 
script which may be equally as unreliable as those 
before cited ; but, if our argument be correct, it is sus- 
tained by the quotation, against, apparently, Mr. 
Barrett's anxiety in noting it, to give undeserved credit 
to his great hero the second William Canynges ; whom 
he wishes to be regarded as "the founder thereof," that 
is of the church. The truth is that William Canynges 
received help from others towards finishing the struc- 
ture, as this manuscript correctly states : and who were 
they but the individuals whose names have been 
already mentioned as benefactors? By the aid thus 
afforded he " kepte masons and workemenne to edifie," 
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or complete, as far as possible, all imperfect detail and 
embellishment, — " repayre" the unfinished building of 
his predecessors, wherever injured through the length 
of time occupied in its erection, — " cjmr and glaze," 
that is, finish the vaulting already in progress, roof in 
the church, erect the parapet, and glaze the windows. 
These, the only incomplete parts of the work, in con* 
nection with the building of the church, to the date 
last mentioned, is all that can, with certainty, be 
ascribed to the time of the second William Ganynges, 
previous to the fall of the spire, which is said to have 
been thrown down in 1445; up to which time he 
appears before the reader as at most a contributor to the 
building only, like his grandfather and Simon de 
Burton — the church having been now in progress of 
erection for the long space of two centuries. 

And what was he more than this subsequent to that 
event? let us see. Mr. Barrett quotes (page 570) 
what he designates two "very ancient?' manuscripts; 
the first of which says that in " 1445, at St. Paul's 
tide was very tempestuous weather, by which Redcliffe 
steeple was overthrown in a thunder clap, doing great 
harme to the churche by the fall thereof, but by the 
good devotion of Mr. William Canynges it was re- 
edified to his everlasting prayse." The second com- 
mences our present subject, and states that "William 
Canynges re-edified and enlarged the Church of Redcliffe 
almost destroyed by lightning in 1445, in so exquisite 
a manner, that he has ever since passed for the founder 
thereof, and he afterwards gave £500 to keep it in 
repair." Mr. Britton also cites a manuscript preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, which informs the reader that 
"the said church, having suffered much in a tempest, 
the above-mentioned William Canynges, a celebrated 
merchant and public benefactor, in the year 1474, gave 
five hundred pounds to the parishioners of Redcliffe 
towards repairing the church, and for the maintenance 
of two chaplains and two clerks in St. Mary's Chapel 
there, and of two chantry priests." Now, it will be 
observed, that the second manuscript above quoted, 
records, in other language, the contents of the first, 
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with the addition of a gift of £500, "afterwards" 
bestowed by William Canynges towards keeping the 
church in repair ; and the third or Bodleian writing in 
addition to reciting the contents of the two preceding 
papers, announces that besides repairing the church, 
the £500 was given also for the maintenance of two 
chaplains and two clerks, and it fixes the date of the 
execution of this deed so Jate as the year 1474. This 
date evidently refers to the will of William Canynges, 
which was executed November 12th in that year; but 
in this document not a word is mentioned of any such 
donation to the repair of the churchy as that above quoted, 
nor indeed of any other sum being left for that purpose. 
But, admitting it to»be correct, we are to believe that 
no measures for restoring the church were adopted 
between the falling of the spire in 1445, and the gift 
of this money in 1474 — a period of nearly thirty years 
— the thing is incredible ! This manuscript is in fact 
nothing else than a transcript, in brief, of the parish 
register (with another date) hereafter quoted. 

In speaking of the restoration of the edifice after the 
falling of the spire, Mr. Barrett says (page 570), " the 
same plan was observed by him (William Canynges), 
in rebuilding and restoring to its original beauty after 
being thrown down by the lightning ; the south aisle, 
where the mischief fell heaviest, seems to have been 
rebuilt with a somewhat more elevated arch and in 
a lighter style than the north; a difference also is 
between the windows of the north and south aisle. — 
The falling of such a large and very high steeple upon 
the church must have done great injury, and destroyed 
every thing wherever it fell." In the same page, he 
observes " that the lofty spire or steeple, falling upon 
the body of the church injured it so much, that it was 
almost ruinous. ,, Now both these statements cannot 
be correct ; for in the first, mention is distinctly made 
of the damage having been sustained by the south side ; 
and in the second, by the body or nave of the church. 
The former statement (if the spire fell at all), is doubt- 
less the true one; and to the south aisle it may be 
confidently said the mischief was confined; for had the 
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spire fallen on the body of the edifice, some indications 
of repair or restoration would appear in that part of the 
building, as well as in the south aisle ; but as nothing 
of the kind is observable, we may reasonably infer that 
it wholly escaped the effects of the accident. Mr. 
Godwin referring to this subject says, " The groined 
vaulting of the south aisle of the nave is inferior in 
character, and more recent in date than the vaulting of 
other parts of the church. If we knew this to be part 
of the reinstatements made by the second Canynges 
after the ML of the spire, the inference would be that 
he built less of the structure than has been supposed."* 

Before proceeding further, let us stay a brief space 
to inquire, whether it is likely there ever was a spire 
on the tower of this church at all? For many years I 
believed that such was the case ;f but as every fresh 
examination of the fabric reveals some new feature not 
before observed, so a recent and more minute inspection 
has disclosed facts, which have induced me to alter my 
opinion ; and for the reasons which follow. 

An inspection of the buttresses all round the body of 
the structure will shew that originally there were no 
pinnacles on these supports to the fabric ; for the whole 
of them were left incomplete at the first or base stone 
of the shaft over the drip stone, upon which the pin- 
nacles should have been erected; and it is certain also 
that no mortar had ever been deposited on the base 
stones referred to, for the purpose of receiving a super- 
structure. The same remark applies also to the small 
buttresses on the body of the church, which were 
never carried above the parapet, and consequently were 
not finished off with those graceful terminations, as in 
the restoration. This feet shews that the church was 
never completed ; and this is apparent also within the 
structure, where the walls were never cleaned off, or 
scraped down, as buildings of this kind always are when 

* Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, 1851, p. zzxy. 

f See my "Notes on the Ecclesiastical and Monumental 
Architecture and Sculpture of the Middle Ages in Bristol,* 
p. 181. Also, " Memorials of the Canynges' Family, and Their 
Times/' <fcc, p. 252. 
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^finished. Some of the capitals of the columns also, are 
left uncarved, whilst those next to them, and others 
opposite, are enriched with sculpture, after the manner 
of the style to which they belong. From all these 
circumstances I infer that the church was only com- 
pleted as it appears at this day (modern additions of 
course omitted) ; and that as the structure was never 
surmounted by pinnacles of any kind, so ^the spire 
was only carried to the height at which we now see it. 
The fact that the church was never cleaned off when 
left by its builders, seems to shew that from want of 
funds, or, what is quite as likely, some commotion in 
the country, occasioned, probably, through the conten- 
tions between the rival Roses, its further progress was 
staid ; and thus it has descended to us in the incomplete 
manner in which it is now seen. Further reasons for 
this opinion, will, I have no doubt, appear as the work 
of restoration proceeds. 

It is extremely difficult to account for the difference 
observable in the construction of the north and south 
aisles of the nave, if the latter did not suffer from some 
such accident as that referred to, it having been rebuilt* 
as it is said after its supposed demolition by the falling 
of the spire, "with a somewhat more elevated arch, and 
in a lighter style" of architecture than the opposite aisle. 
But presuming, as I do, that there was no spire to fall 
on the church, then we have the fact, that as most of 
the clustered pilaster columns attached to the wall of 
the south aisle are Early English in character, although 
closely approximating to the Decorated style, that por- 
tion of the structure must have been erected before the 
wall and corresponding columns of the north aisle, which 
are in a later fashion ; and consequently the spire could 
not have fallen on the south aisle at all, or these columns, 
with the wall to which they are attached, would most 
certainly have been demolished, instead of standing, as 
they evidently do, in their original position. The lower 
part of the south porch is also older than its roof; and 
like that portion of the south side of the nave-of the 
Tshurch into which it conducts, has not been disturbed 
by any such catastrophe as the falling of the spire ; 
otherwise it would not exhibit such an appearance of 
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originality as it does at this distance of time ; while the 
arches which span the south aisle are left in so clumsy 
and unfinished a state as to shew that the columns upon 
which they rest were not primarily raised to support 
them ; and the south porch is most certainly not finished 
according to the design of the original architect of this 
part of the fabric. To prove this latter fact, it is only 
necessary to observe, that the canopies which surmount 
the niches on its sides, are reduced in height, as if sawn 
off; as are also the mouldings and crockets over the 
arch of entrance into the church from this porch ; and 
upon the small pillars, which reach nearly to the height 
of these reduced niches and mouldings, and which are 
of an earlier date, the ceiling or ribbed roof of this 
porch, which is of the same design as that of the south 
aisle, appears pressed or rather squatted on to the 
walls of a structure which was evidently intended to 
have been carried many feet higher. 

In discussing the contents of the manuscripts recently 
noticed, it will be observed that the third refers to a 
gift by William Canynges, Junior, of £500 "towards 
repairing the church, and for the maintenance of two 
chaplains and two clerks in St. Mary's Chapel there, 
and of two chantry priests." In Mr. Barrett's first 
manuscript no mention whatever is made of this gift, 
but in the second he quotes, we are to infer that 
William Canynges, Junior, havirjg himself restored 
those parts of the church said to have been injured by 
the falling of the spire, " afterwards gave £500 to keep 
it in repair;" the introduction of the adverb "after- 
wards" seeming to imply that the donation was not 
made then, but at a subsequent period. This gift is, I 
have no doubt, the same sum of £500 as that men- 
tioned by the same writer at page 612 of his work, 
where he records under date of 
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And in plate to the said church . . . . 160 

r ested in the Vicar and Proctors of) * PKnn n a 
Redcliffe } £500 ° ° 



" 1466, William Canynges gave by deed ) q , n n ft 
for Divine Offices in Redcliffe Church J aw u u 
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According to this document £340 of the total sum 
was given " for Divine Offices in Bedcliffe Church ;" — 
the meaning of which is explained by an extract from 
a volume of the parish register for the years between 
1678 and 1694 inclusive. This entry expresses that 
William Canynges, by deed dated October 20th, 1467, 
one year later than that stated by Mr. Barrett, " gave 
unto the vicar and wardens, and also to the senior and 
major part of all the parishioners of the Church of the 
Blessed Mary of Redcliffe in Bristol, the sum of £340 
of current money, upon condition that the said vicar 
and churchwardens and their successors for ever should 
for that gift and with the said money sufficiently repair 
and re-edify, the ruinous buildings, tenements, and 
houses whatsoever of the said church, and with the 
rents and issues of the land and tenements of the said 
church, should provide, find, and give unto two chap- 
lains called St. Mary's Priests, nine marks a piece per 
annum. To two clerks, sufficiently instructed in read- 
ing and singing, at £2 13s. 4d. a piece, and for 
executing the sexton's office £1 6s. 8d., with divers 
other gifts" of a similar character. 

It will not fail to strike the reader as somewhat re- 
markable, that whilst, according to this entry, the 
repair and re-edification of "ruinous buildings, tene- 
ments, and houses, ,, belonging to the church are specially 
cared for by the donor, not one word is said about any 
repairs to, or rebuilding of, any part of the sacred edifice 
itself; nor is the slightest intimation given of there 
being any works whatever, exterior or interior in pro- 
gress. The sum of £340 was, therefore, bestowed " to 
provide, find, (and pay) two chaplains, two clerks, 
(and) a sexton," who would properly discharge the 
duties of their respective offices in the church ; and it 
evidently had no connection whatever with repairing 
the fabric in which these different parties officiated. 
Of the total sum of £500, there still remains £160 
unappropriated; and as no mention is made in any 
record as to the way in which this balance was disposed 
of, we are left to conjecture that this amount only, was 
in reality all that the second William Canynges gave 
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as his personal donation towards the re-ediflfeation of 
the church. I use the word conjectwe because of the 
silence observed with regard to this appropriation. 
How £340 came to be the particular sum left " for 
Divine Offices" in the church is accounted for by the 
fact that William Canynges (says the deed recorded in 
the parish register before quoted) had advanced £160 
to Sir Theobald Gorges, upon some jewels or plate 
which the latter had placed in his hands as security for 
that amount lent to him by Canynges, but which ap- 
pears never to have been redeemed. These valuables, 
therefore, with £340 were presumed to make up the 
total sum of £500 given by the latter in relation to the 
matter before us. It is worthy of remark here, that in 
a deed dated 1467, quoted by Mr. Dallaway, the sum 
of £340 only is mentioned ; and this was given to repair 
the dilapidated tenements belonging to two chantries in 
Bedcliffe Church, founded by Everard le Franceys ; and 
to found another to be called "W. Canynges priest." 
If this deed could be depended on as the most truth- 
telling of the whole of the documents brought forward 
in these remarks, it clearly shuts out William Canynges, 
Junior, from all participation, by gift or donation, in 
the re-edification of the church, and leaves us to the 
alternative that he djdnot even contribute at all towards 
the undertaking ! 

If these remarks be correct, and the inferences drawn 
be based upon fact, William Canynges, Junior, who 
ha* " passed for the founder" of the Church of St. Mary 
Bedcliffe, is reduced from the re-edifier and liberal con- 
tributor, to the mere treasurer or superintendent in the 
application of the funds raised for advancing the com- 
pletion of the building. That he gave of his substance, 
howeveT, to carry on the work, we may presume, 
althou gh it does not appear; yet if he had been more 
than a contributor, surely some mention of a circum- 
stance bo remarkable would have been recorded, either 
on the monuments erected to his memory, and still 
sta nding in the church, or in his will. Yet* nothing of 
the kind was ever placed upon record. A still more 
singular fact is, that whilst among his last testamentary 
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bequests; he particularly specifies a gift of " twenty 
pence to the mother church of "Wells," — directs that 
the " lights and torches" used at his funeral should 
"be given and distributed" by his executors "to 
twenty-four of the neighbouring parish churches with- 
out Bristol," — gives " to the fabric of the church of 
Westbury, forty shillings," and a like sum to the 
church and tower of Compton Braynesold, — no men- 
tion whatever is made of any gift in money or lands to 
the Church of St. Mary Eedcliffe ! nor do we meet 
with the slightest notice of any donation or bequest 
being made by this second "William Canynges towards 
the erection, in any memorial to which the smallest 
importance can be attached. The manuscripts cited in 
these remarks are of so contradictory a character as to 
be unworthy of credit; and they bear so strong a 
general resemblance to each other, and yet admit of 
such varied interpretations, as to have the appearance, 
at least, of having been concocted for purposes of fraud 
and deception. • 

I shall conclude this article by observing that Mr. 
George Godwin (the architect engaged in restoring the 
church), at the soiree jf the Canynge8 , Society, held at 
the Victoria Kooms, in July, 1856, in remarking on 
the received traditions as. to the origin and probable 
date of the building, " noticed the clever paper of our 
local antiquary, Mr. George Pryce, which, he said, it 
had afforded him great pleasure, as a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries, to recommend for insertion In 
the Archaologia, where it appeared. He agreed in the 
opinion, as the result of modern investigation, that the 
church should not be ascribed to a single individual, 
although probably the Canynges took very decided and 
prominent parts in the work."* If so, where is the 
proof of it r 



• Bristol Mercury, July 12th, 1856. 



WILLIAM CAmn&TGES, JUNIOtt, 

THE PRIEST. 



" He had procured, according to a practice then not unusual, 
his effigy as a priest, to be carved and placed as a monument 

in the chapel there (Westbury College.) This was intended 

as a daily incitement of his piety. When Westbury College was 
burnt down by Prince Rupert's army in 1643, to prevent the 
Parliament's army from taking possession of it, upon their 
surrender of Bristol, this monument was saved, and is now in 
Bedcliffe Church." 

Eev. James Dallaway.* 

Every one who visits the glorious fane of St. Mary 
Bedcliffe cannot fail to notice the monument in ques- 
tion. It stands in the south transept, and represents, 
on a low altar tomb, the figure of a man in priest's 
robes, carved in Derbyshire marble, very beautifully 
set forth, and habited according to the position he occu- 
pied as dean of the Benedictine College established 
at Westbury-on-Trym, little more than three miles 
distant from Bristol, and in the county of Gloucester. 
The head of the effigy rests on a cushion supported by 
a book, and at its feet is a singular representation of an 
old man, apparently suffering great anguish of body 
and mind. 

Of this figure of William Canynges, Junior, very 
little is known ; and even that little is invested with 
mystery, like every thing else that relates to the indi- 
vidual it represents; as if truth was not sufficient 
of itself to make it an object of interest. How Mr. 
Dallaway came to know more about its history than 
other writers, it is difficult to conceive ; yet the bold- 

• Antiquities of Bristow in the Middle Centuries, p. 208. 
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ness with which he asserts its removal from Westbury 
College to Eedcliffe Church, challenges our belief in 
his statement. Depending upon its truthfulness, and 
without examining the subject for himself, Mr. George 
Godwin* reiterates the story, which is the more extra- 
ordinary, because he had just before quoted Camden, 
who, on the very page he was citing, would have 
shewn him his error, had he been careful to have 
sought for evidence of it. In the Latin edition of the 
Britannia, page 173 (the first edition of which was 
printed in 1586), we read, " In hoc fnndator Guiliel- 
mus Canninges duos habet tumulos honorarios, alteri 
imago vestitu senatorio, quinquies enim erat Praetor 
huius ciuitatis j alteri euisdem imago habitu sacerdotali 
imponitur, sacris enim senix initiatus erat, & Decanus 
Collegij quod ipse "Westburiae instituit :" which . in 
English is, "In it (Eedcliffe Church), the founder 
William Canynges has two honorary monuments ; one 
in the habit of a magistrate, for he was five times 
mayor of this, city ; the other in the habit of a clergy- 
man, for in his latter days he took orders, and was 
dean of the college which himself founded at West- 
bury."! After this quotation from a work first pub- 
lished in 1586, that is, fifty seven years before Mr. 
Dallaway says that the monument • before us was 
removed from Westbury College to Eedcliffe Church, 
comment is unnecessary. Lest, however, any doubt 
should remain upon the reader's mind, as to the 
correctness of Camden, the following is added as 
some corroboration of his statement from a manuscript 
" Eelation of a Short Survey," &c, made by three 
officers "of the Military Company in Norwich," in 
1634 — nine years before the event recorded by Dalla- 
way is said to have taken place : — " Hee (Wiiliam 
Canynges) maintayn'd many Ships at Sea, and was 
an exceeding rich Marchant, as the Story engrauen on 

* Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, 1851, p xxxvi. 

f This is not true, for at most he merely assisted Bishop 
Carpenter to rebuild it. 
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Ms Monument,* w th his Alderman* and Sacerdotall 
Habits, in that high, fayre Structure sets forth at 
large." In Camden's account of this monument, as 
well as in that of the military tourist referred to, 
William Canynges is spoken of as the founder of the 
church ; which shews that the tradition of his having 
been so, was as current in the seventeenth century, as 
in the present age. 

It is much to be regretted that such unfounded 
representations are made without "so much as the most 
trifling endeavour to ascertain their correctness. Whilst 
Camden proves that the effigy of William Canynges 
was located in Redcliffe Church fifty seven years before 
Prince Eupert assailed Westbury Collegs, let us hope 
that no future writer or Guide Book maker will reiterate 
the incorrect statement of Mr. Dallaway. 



• The epitaph on the tomb of Canynges dates no farther 
back than the age of Queen Elizabeth, and was doubtless the 
production of Thomas Churchyard, a noted writer of such in- 
scriptions at that time. 

h2 



LOKD BOBERT DE BERKELEY. 



In Redcliffe Church " is an altar monument supporting the 
recumbent statue of a warrior, or knight, habited in a coat of 
chain mail, and having his legs crossed. The name of the 
person to whom this monument properly belongs, is unknown, 
there being no inscription, ' or any distinct mark upon it, by 
which it can be decidedly ascertained. Tradition assigns it to 
William Burton." 

John Beitton.* 

In this paragraph the writer has introduced the name 
of a person totally unknown in Bristol History, and of 
whom it is believed no one but himself ever heard. It 
is difficult to regard even the great Simon de Burton in 
any other light than as a mere myth, the creation of 
Chatterton's imagination ; and it is still more difficult 
to look upon a Burton bearing the prenomen of William 
as a reality. I rather give the preference to Mr. Barrett's 
opinion here, and think the mailed knight spoken of was 
" probably designed for Robert de Berkeley, Lord of 
Bedminster and Eedcliffe, a benefactor to this church. "t 
He was born in the year 1165, but the place of his birth 
is not mentioned, nor is the day named when that event 
occurred : it is likely, however, that the former was at 
Berkeley, where his father, Maurice, who adopted lie 
name of his estate, then lived. 

Of his early life little is recorded, yet that little is a 
sufficient index to his character. "We are informed that 
he grew up to be a pious and good man ; an expression 
which shews that his early training, under the Abbot 
of the Monastery of St. Augustine, was as much of a 
religious as a military complexion ; for his sire as well 

* Essay on RedclhTe Church, p. 26. 
f History of Bristol, p. 583. 
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as his grandsire seem to have been thoroughly imbued 
with the monastic spirit of the times in which they 
lived ; and to have regarded the favor of the Church as 
paramount. Piety in those days consisted, according to 
priestly interpretation, in the bestowment of liberal 
benefactions to religious houses and churches ; and the 
giving of estates for supporting the institutions of the 
Papacy. Hence Maurice de Berkeley "granted and 
confirmed for the health of his soul and of all his 
ancestry, to the Church of St. Austin, by Bristol, the 
which his lord and father had founded, all such things 
which his said father had given and granted to the 
canons of the said church ;"* and the subject of these 
remarks, following in the footsteps of his father, con- 
firmed all the grants of lands and houses made to the 
monastery of St. Augustine by his predecessors. In 
addition to this, the houses, lands, and tenements within 
the walls of Bristol, which he gave himself, are said to 
have been many and great ; besides which, lands, situ- 
ated in five different parishes in the county of Gloucester, 
were bestowed by him upon the, same monastery.! Such 
was the devotion of Robert de Berkeley to the interests 
of the Church in Bristol; yet he staid not here; for 
Braden stoke, in "Wiltshire, Stanley Priory, in Glouces- 
tershire, and the Canons of Hereford participated in 
his bounty, and shared the fruits of his misplaced gene- 
rosity. 

Having passed the season of pupilage, he proceeded, 
whilst yet a youth, to the Court of King Henry II., 
where he was instructed in all the martial exercises and 
military accomplishments of the age. J Here, in all 
probability, the Monarch's son, the indomitable Cour 
de. Lion, his senior by a few years, was his example of 
unsurpassed daring and unconquerable prowess. Prom 
the Court he seems to hate retired to hfe father's manor 
of Portbury, in the church , of which village he (the 
father) had founded a chantry; and on his death, 
which took place in 1189, Robert, the son, succeeded 

* History of Bristol, p. 250. 
* Barrett, p. 252. { Seyer, vol. 1., p. 481. 
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to the title and estates. Henceforward, therefore, he is 
known to us as Lord Robert de Berkeley. 

In 1191, and when twenty-six years of age, Lord 
Robert gave one thousand pounds for livery of his 
inheritance of Berkeley Castle ; which, with the lands 
belonging thereto, was confirmed to him in 1199, on 
payment of an additional exaction of sixty marks. In 
1214 he joined the Barons in their struggle against the 
tyranny of King John, whose misgovernment had excited 
the indignation of his nobles ; when they, in retaliation 
for the Monarch's having solicited aid from the Pope, 
adopted the dangerous course of inviting the son of the 
King of France to land in England, and to whom they 
promised obedience as their sovereign. For this act of 
indiscretion Lord Robert de Berkeley suffered the loss 
of his large estates, which were seised by the Crown ; 
but they were soon restored to him again. Notwith- 
standing this, however, two years afterwards he a second 
time forfeited the confidence of the King, by again 
falling from his allegiance ; when his estates were once 
more seized, and the revenue arising from them was 
ordered to be applied tq the maintenance of Bristol 
Castle, of which he had been the constable or governor. 
And, as if this punishment for his offence was not suffi- 
ciently heavy, Lord Robert was excommunicated by 
InnocentllL— one of the haughtiest and most unbending 
of all the Popes of Rome. He must, however, notwith- 
standing all his delinquencies, have been esteemed by 
the Sovereign ; for in the last year of his reign, the 
King being at Berkeley Castle, Lord Robert received 
letters of safe conduct to visit the Monarch there ; when, 
upon making his submission, he obtained a grant of his 
forfeited manor of Came, in Dorsetshire, for the support 
of Julian, his w^& ; .and, on t^p accession of Henry III. 
to the throne, he made his peace with the new King on 
payment of a fine of £966 13s. 4d., when he was 
restored to all his lands, excepting the Castle and Town 
of Berkeley ; which, however, were granted to his bro- 
ther Thomas, in 1223 — two years after he had succeeded 
to the title and estates on the death of Lord Robert,. 
May 13th, 1221, at the age of 55 years. 
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But besides his great liberality to the monastery of 
St. Augustine, and the other religious houses already 
mentioned, Lord Kobert de Berkeley founded the Hos- 
pital of St. Catherine, at Brightbow, Bedminster, for a 
warden, and seven poor brethren. At this time it was 
strictly a way-side hospital, designed for the relief of 
travellers and pilgrims journeying from place to place, 
and having occasion for temporary lodging and refresh- 
ment only. Soon, however, the mere hospitium became 
a religious house, and a few priests were added to the 
brethren already established there, who wore the habit 
of seculars, with a cope or mantle of black, and a St. 
Catherine wheel of cloth of another colour sewed to 
the left breast. William "Wyrcestre says, that Henry 
Abyndon ; a distinguished musical genius, a Bachelor of 
Music at Cambridge, in 1463, and a member of the 
King's Chapel, was master of St. Catherine's Hospital. 
He belonged to a well-known Bristol family, one of 
whom kept a noted hostelry near All Saints Church, 
which, alter the name of mine host, was designated 
Abyndon Ms Inne. The fact of Henry Abyndon being 
appointed warden or master shews, that although a 
number of priests were added to the original foundation, 
that it was nevertheless governed by a layman ; and so 
it continued to be until its suppression ; for in 1523, 
Richard "Waldegrave, a layman, was chosen warden; 
and Francis Nevil, also a layman, was elected to fill 
that office on May 26th, 1573; although the hospital 
had been virtually surrendered at the general dissolution 
of religious houses about the year 1536. 

The revenues of the Hospital of St. Catherine were 
never very great. Thomas, Lord Berkeley, who suc- 
ceeded the founder in the title and estates, confirmed 
his grants, and himself gave towards its support, lands 
and tenements at Bishopsworth. In the reign of Edward 
I. the buildings of the hospital were enlarged ; and in 
1346,^ Sir Thomas Berkeley, grandson of this Lord 
Thomas, founded a chantry in the chapel of the hospi- 
tal, for a priest to say mass for Lord Maurice, his father, 
and Margaret, his wife; which chantry he endowed 
with lands in Portbury and Bedminster ; and here, too, 
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the obit of the founder of the hospital itself was yearly- 
celebrated with great solemnity. Sir Thomas also 
erected a Hermitage in Bedminstcr; and gave to the 
warden of St. Catherine's a parcel of land near to the 
hospital. In 1377, Alexander de Alveto gave lands, 
situated near Ashton Church ; at which time one Robert, 
a layman, is mentioned as the master or warden, and the 
gift is said to have been made to him, to the brethren, 
and sisters of the hospital ; from which circumstance it 
would appear that the latter were grafted upon Lord 
Robert de Berkeley's foundation. It is probable that 
these sisters dwelt apart from the main building, for 
when the chapel was sold in 1549, three cottages for 
the poor to live in, without niaintenance, still existed ; 
and these were assigned by the master to the poor, on 
account, perhaps, of the sisters having relinquished 
their connection with the hospital ; or, what is quite as 
likely, because they had embraced the tenets of the 
Reformers. 

The sale of the chapel very naturally led to a de- 
privation of its sacred character, and to the destruction 
or removal of everything likely to interfere with its 
application to secular purposes. To so great an extent 
has this been done, that little now remains to identify 
it at all as a structure of the middle ages. Accordingly, 
when its demolition appeared inevitable, the effigy of 
the warrior in Redcliffe Church, which Mr. Britton says 
" tradition assigns to William Burton," (but which may 
rather be regarded as that of Lord Robert de Berkeley, 
the noble founder of the Hospital of St. Catherine), was 
taken from the chapel of the latter structure and depo- 
sited in the more honoured building in which it is now 
seen, as in a place of security — a shrine more befitting 
a church-going Berkeley. 

My reasons for regarding the effigy spoken of as that 
of Lord Robert de Berkeley, may be expressed in few 
words. As the figure is completely habited in chain 
mail, without poleyns or knee caps of plate, it must 
belong to a period before those coverings for that part 
of the person were used, and for this reason it probably 
is the oldest effigy in Bristol : it dates Very early in the 
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thirteenth century, at which time the Hospital of St. 
Catherine was erected ; and as it was customary for the 
founder of a religious house to be represented therein, 
the effigy in question, I doubt not, was intended for 
Lord Eobert de Berkeley. Mr. Barrett* says, he "was 
buried in the north aisle of St. Augustine's Monastery, * 
over against the high altar ;" but this is no objection 
to his effigy being erected in the chapel of his own hos- 
pital, — a circumstance of frequent occurrence in the 
Middle Ages. !N"or is there any just ground for objecting 
that as Lord Eobert was not a crusader (the attitude in 
which the figure reposes), it could not, therefore, be 
intended to commemorate him ; because it is well known 
that many warriors of the era of the crusades, who had 
merely made a vow to repair to the Holy Land, were so 
represented. Moreover, as the figure before us is cer- 
tainly older than any part of the present church, of St. 
MaryRedcliffe, excepting, perhaps, the base of the tower, 
it clearly could not have been originally deposited in 
that structure. 

In 1207 Lord Kobert de Berkeley gave "Huge 
Well," a spring of water at Knowle, to the parishioners 
of St. Mary B^dcliffe, for the joint use of themselves 
and the brethren of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, 
situated in Eedcliffe-pit. This gift was made at the 
request of William, whose name as chaplain of B^dcliffe 
occurs under that date. The spring rises in a field on 
a farm at Lower Knowle, and the water is conveyed in 
leaden pipes to Kedcliffe-hill, a distance of about a mile 
and a half; in the course of which it passes under the 
New Cut of the Biver Avon. To this fountain at Knowle 
the vestry-men of St. Mary Bedcliffe make gn annual 
pilgrimage, for the purpose of inspecting the state of 
the well, accompanied by plumbers and others to assist 
in the examination required. Many are the entries in 
the parish books of the expenses consequent upon these 
excursions ; and ipemorandums for " repairing the pipe" 
are of frequent occurrence. On arriving at the well, a 
flat stone about two feet square is removed, and the 

* History of Bristol, p. 252. 
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gentlemen whose duty it is to make the survey descend 
by means of a ladder into the subterranean chamber 
below ; and having scrupulously discharged the onerous 
obligation imposed on them by virtue of their office, 
they return to their rooms on Colston' s-parade, near the 
parish church, where they finish the toils of the day 
with the "Pipe dinner," provided out of funds applicable 
to the repair of the well and other matters of expense 
attendant on the annual tour of inspection. 

Lord Eobert de Berkeley was twice married. His first 
wife was Julian, daughter of William de Pontdelarche ; 
and his second was a lady named Lucia, whose family 
patronymic, however, is not recorded. He had no issue 
by either, and was consequently succeeded in his 'title 
and estates by his brother Thomas, as already stated. 
His second lady survived him, and was afterwards mar- 
ried to Hugh de Gourney. 



THE DTJN COW'S BIB, Iff KEDCLIFFE CHTJKCH. 



" A bracket, inserted on the angle of the arch of the north aisle, 
supports the celebrated rib of the enormous dun cow said to have 
been killed by Guy Earl of Warwick, which is unquestionably a 
bone, but of what animal I am not naturalist enough to determine." 

J. P. Malcolm.* 

Tie assertion contained in this quotation that the relic 
spoken of is "the celebrated rib of the enormous dun cow/' 
&c, is traditional merely; and has no foundation whatever 
in truth. It has prevailed in Bristol from time immemorial, 
and appears to have originated in that love of the marvel- 
lous which so predominates amongst the juvenile portion 
of our population. The Dun Cow of Earl Guy has been 
associated with the legendary lore of our boyhood, when 
any tale related of the noble earl and the famous animal 
he is 8<M to have slain, was eagerly believed ; and the 
impression made upon the young mind is too often 
scarcely removed by the better knowledge acquired in 
after life. The legend of the Dun Cow is glanced at in 
nearly every "Bristol Guide" and talked about in 
the family circle ; so that an interest in its story can 
never altogether die away. No stranger visits Eedcliffe 
Church but he hears of this wonderful quadruped, and 
he is led to form some conception of the gigantic crea- 
ture, from this exhibition of its so called rib. Often 
does the magnificent vaulting of the church which towers 
above his head, excite his wonder far less than does the 
old bone upon which he rather delights to gaze ; and he 
leaves the sacred structure much more impressed with 
an idea of the prowess of the great Guy who achieved 
the overthrow of the Dun Cow, than he does with the 
gorgeous beauty of the structure in which is preserved 
the presumed evidence of its existence. 

* Excursions in Gloucestershire, &c, p. 232. 

I 
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Of the famous rib in question Mr. Barrett makes no 
mention; indeed I find it first noticed by the writer 
above quoted, whose work was published in 1805, 
although it may have occupied its present position long 
before, yet I am inclined to believe it is not the place 
in which it was originally deposited ; if it had been, 
surely Chatterton would have made something mar- 
vellous out of the legend relating to it, and we should 
have had a poetical record of the fearful tourneying of 
the renowned Guy and the cow ; somewhat after the 
fashion of the fabulous account he has given of the en- 
counter between Alderman Sir Simon de Burton and 
Sir Ferrars Nevylle, a strong and doubty Knight, and 
with about as much truth in his story. 

Scientific men pronounce this relic to be the rib of a 
whale, and not of any quadruped whatever ; and there 
is a tradition that it was brought to this country by 
Sebastian Cabot, who is famed for the voyages he made 
from Bristol, where he was born, to the north seas, in 
search t>f a North-west passage ; and as in his account 
of these trips " bigge fishes " were mentioned by him 
as so numerous " that they sometimes staid his shippes," 
it is not at all improbable that, in order to give his 
credulous countrymen an idea of the enormous bulk of 
the creatures be spoke of, he might have brought home 
the rib now in Eedclifie Church, to convince them of 
the truth of his apparently exaggerated tale. Be this 
as it may, it were much more rational to believe that 
it belonged to a whale, than that it was extracted from 
the side of the imaginary Dun Cow of Guy Earl of 
Warwick.* 

* In Camden's time a similar tale was current at Coventry 
about a relic preserved in that city, very like that of the tale told 
of the rib in Redcliflfe Church ; with, however, this difference, 
the Coventry animal was a Boar instead of a Cow, and the bone 
also of another character. His relation of this wonder is, that, 
" At that gate that goes by the name of Gosford, is to be seen a 
vast shield-bone of a Boar ; which you may believe, that Guy of 
Warwick, or Diana of the Groves (which you please) Mll'd in 
hunting, after he had with his snout turned up the* pit or pond 
that is now called Swanse well -pool, but in ancient Charters 
Swineswell." 



BURTOFS ALMSHOUSE. 



"The almeshowse by Seynt Thomas Churche is called Bartons 
Almeshowse. Barton maior of the towne and founder is buried 
in it" 

John Leland.* 

It must not be supposed that like every preceding 
motto, the quotation here given also contains error. 
The writer simply states a fact, which, however, because 
the full name of the person referred to is not given, has 
been greatly misapprehended by our local historian; 
and his mistake has been copied by most succeeding 
writers. Let us, therefore, endeavour to ascertain to 
whom Leland refers when he says, that " Burton maior 
of the towne and founder (of the Almshouse in Long-row) 
is buried in it." 

At page 564 of his work, Mr. Barrett says that the 
Almshouse mentioned was " erected by Simon de Burton 
about the year 1 292.* Of this person we know nothing 
beyond what that writer states of him ; which is that 
he was an opulent merchant, and six times mayor of 
Bristol. His building the almshouse, too, is about as 
obscure as his connection with Kedcliffe Church ; for as 
it cannot be shewn that he founded the one, so neither 
can it be proved that he constructed the other. On the 
front of the former an inscription records, that " This 
almshouse was erected in the year 1292, for Sixteen 
Persons, by Simon de Burton, and Rebuilt Anno Domini, 
1721." The Orphan Book in the archives of the Cor- 
poration records that, in " 1292, Simon de Burton gave 
land by will producing 4s. per week, vested in the Cor- 
poration of Bristol, to the relief of 16 poor people in an 
almshouseerectedbyhimin the Long Row;" andamodern 

* Itinerary, vol. vii., p. 89. 
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inscription on one of the benefaction tables in the parish 
church of St. Thomas, also bears its testimony to the 
fact of the structure having been founded by the same 
individual. All this is very well on the surface ; it 
needs, however, little argument to shew that the in- 
scription on the almshouse, and that also in the church, 
is too modern to be any thing more than an echo of the 
Orphan Booh, which came itself into existence many 
ages after Simon de Burton lived ; consequently neither 
are of any Value as authorities in the matter. Leland, 
too, surely never could have meant to say that Simon 
de Burton — the reputed founder of a church, was buried 
in an almshouse. He must rather have referred to another 
person bearing the same sirname, and not to so dubious 
a person as Simon de Burton ; and who was he ? 

Having carefully examined every record possessed by 
the vestry of St. Thomas parish, I can vouch for it that 
they have no writing whatever that makes any men- 
tion of the name of Simon de Burtou, but they have 
documents which speak of John Burton. The Charity 
Commissioners, too, in their inquiries could obtain no 
information respecting the founding of this Almshouse, 
excepting what I have stated, until the beginning of 
the sixteenth century ; after which time several endow- 
ments occur, the first of which is dated in 1523. In a 
grant of St. Thomas' market, by Queen Elizabeth in 
1572, this almshouse is spoken of as having existed 
" beyond the memory of man" — that is to say beyond 
the knowledge of any one then living, to whom re- 
ference might be confidently made as to the time when 
it was first built, and by r whom it was founded. 
Upwards of a century before the date last named, and 
therefore " beyond the memory of man," lived, in the 
reign of Henry VI., one John Burton, a wealthy mer- 
chant, and founder of a chantry in the church of the parish 
in which this almshouse is situated ; and also of one in 
that of St. Mary Redcliffe. To this individual, I have 
no doubt, belongs the honour of establishing the alms- 
house so long accorded to his namesake Simon de Burton. 
From the extraordinary fact that no record exists of 
any land left by Simon de Burton for the maintenance 
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of this almshouse, as stated in the "Orphan Book;" 
that his name does not appear in connection with the 
parish of St. Thomas, in any gift, donation, or bequest 
whatsoever, to this or any other charity ; and that no 
mention is made of any bestowment for its maintenance, 
until the year 1523 — previous to which time it was 
supported by the inhabitants of St. Thomas-street ; and 
moreover that Simon de Burton lived in the parish of 
St. Leonard* — we may well doubt the truth of the 
statement in the " Orphan Book," which, like the 
Mayor's Calendar, is, upon all matters relating to trans- 
actions before the time of Robert Eicaut, where no 
will is preserved — open to very serious suspicion. 
John Burton was Bailiff of Bristol in 1416 ;' Sheriff in 
1418; Mayor in 1423, 1429, 1448, and 1450; and 
Member of Parliament in 1422, 1423, 1426, and 1427. 
Long-row was in his time called "Burton's Lane," and 
I have no doubt that he erected the almshouse there 
situated ; and not Simon de Burton as has been popu- 
larly believed since the days of Barrett. As "William 
"Wyrcestre makes no mention of Simon de Burton, I 
am disposed to regard him as altogether a fictitious 
person ; and if , as I believe, the almshouse was founded 
by a bequest made by John Burton some time after 
Wyrcestre's death, his silence, respecting him is accounted 
for, the death of the old topographer having already 
occurred. 



• Barrett, p. 50& 
12 



THOMAS CHATTEKTON. 



" Whether Chatterton's body remained in the Shoe-lane 
burying-ground, to be torn up, with the bodies of other paupers, 
fifty years afterwards, when Farringdon Market usurped the 
site, is a point on which a question has been raised." 

Professob Masson.* 

Upwards of three quarters of a century has elapsed 
since all that was mortal of Thomas Chatterton, were 
consigned to the cold grave by the hand of strangers ; 
and now it is asked whether his remains were permitted 
to rest where then deposited, or whether they were 
removed to the place of his birth, and re-interred, in 
or near the tomb which contained the ashes of his 
relatives, in the churchyard of St. Mary Redcliffe ? In 
my "Memorials of the Canynges* Family," &c, I 
stated my belief that they were; as I relied on the 
correctness of a letter lent me for insertion in that 
work, by a gentleman who regarded its contents as 
entitled to the utmost confidence. Mr. Cumberland, 
who informed Mr. Cottle, the wri^r of that letter, of 
the statement made to him by Mrs. Edkins, I knew 
well, and although I believed him to be somewhat 
credulous, and easily persuaded of the truth of any 
plausible tale that reached his ear, I saw no reason for 
rejecting the very circumstantial story given him by 
the old lady above-mentioned, as to the removal of the 
corpse of Chatterton from London, and its subsequent 
interment in Bristol. Since then the appearance of 
Professor Masson's " Essays," and various communica- 
tions having been inserted in " Notes and Queries," 

* Essays Biographical and Critical, chiefly on English Poets. 
By David Masson, A.M., Professor of English Literature hi 
University College, London, p. 325. 
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on the subject, I was induced to obtain the testimony 
of a gentleman who was intimately acquainted with 
the Chatterton family, and which subsequently appeared 
in the periodical referred to.* 

Mr. Masson mentions " a young man, an attorney, 
to whom Chatterton's niece was about to be married." 
This so-called young attorney (the gentleman in ques- 
tion), now far advanced in life, has been known to 
me personally for many years; but it was not until 
recently, and that in consequence of Mr. M.'s state- 
ment, that I sought his acquaintance. My object in 
doing so was to obtain answers to certain interrogatories 
relating to Chatterton ; the most important in relation 
to the subject before us I subjoin, having his permission 
to make what use I please of them. 

Query. " Did you ever hear, during your acquaint- 
ance with the Chatterton family, that the poet's body 
was removed from Shoe-lane burial-ground, and re- 
interred in Redcliffe churchyard, in the grave of his 
parents ? If you think it probable, please state why." 

Answer. " I was intimate with Miss Newton, the 
niece of Chatterton, during the two years preceding 
her death, which took place in September 1807. The 
whole of this time I had almost daily intercourse with 
her. It sometimes occurred that her uncle was the 
subject of conversation, not for any particular object, 
but in consequence of some accidental remark having 
been made with respect to him : as no report of the 
removal of his body had then been circulated, it could not 
form a matter for discussion ; but I am sure from her 
whole manner that she had no idea of such a thing, 
but believed it to be then lying in London, where it 
had been buried. I therefore believe that no removal 
had taken place. 

" If it be established that the body had not been 
removed from Shoe-lane, it must follow that it could 
not have been placed in Bedcliffe churchyard: it is 
consequently unnecessary to attempt to prove that fact ; 
nevertheless the inquiry may be useful to shew the real 

* Notes and Queries, 2nd S., No. 83, p. 92. 
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character of the evidence upon which the whole story 
rests. I attended as a mourner the funeral of Miss 
Newton (the niece of Chatterton) ; she was buried in 
the grave where her father and mother, also her grand- 
father and her grandmother Chatterton, had been placed. 

" If Mrs. Chatterton had caused her son's bones ta 
be brought, to Bristol, it could have been for no other 
object than that they should lie in the same tomb in 
which those of his father then lay, and which was soon 
to become the receptacle of her own and those of the 
remainder of her family. The box said to contain the 
bones of Chatterton was not there. Many persons 
attended the funeral as spectators ; it was the last of 
the Chattertons going to be buried ; this brought more 
than is usually seen at a common interment. The 
report of the removal of the body was not even then 
in existence, as far as I know, and therefore nothing 
was thought about it ; yet, as we were looking into the 
grave, it could not have escaped our observation if it 
had been there. 

" It appears that the persons who gave Mr. Cumber- 
land information say that the body was not buried in 
the grave of the Chattertons, but in a new grave made 
for the purpose of its reception, about twenty feet dis- 
tant from that grave; and that this grave had been 
filled up by other bodies having been placed therein by 
the permission of Mrs. Chatterton. The whole of this 
statement I believe to have been* made without the 
slightest foundation in truth. Mr. Cumberland was 
not sufficiently careful in examining the veracity of the 
evidence which he procured. Mr. Masson in his Essay 
an Chatterton, lately published, states that from infor- 
mation received by Mr. Cumberland in Bristol, the 
money produced by the sale of Chatterton' s Works came, 
after his mother's death, to Miss Newton ; this girl, he 
says, who had been in the service of Miss Hannah More, 
left £100 to a young man, an attorney, to whom she 
was about to be married. Miss Newton became known 
to me about one year after her mother's death; she 
told me that soon after that event Miss Hannah More 
had invited her to spend a few weeks at her residence, 
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Barleywood, near "Wrington. She was there during 
this short time as a visitor, and not as a servant. 

" I am the person referred to as ' the young man, an 
attorney.' I neither am nor was an attorney, but was 
employed at that time, and between nine and ten years 
previously, in the same business, and in the same 
premises, in which I am now engaged." 

Query. " What account did Chatterton give to his 
sister, Mrs. Newton, as to the manuscripts said to have 
been found by him, and the use he made of them ? 
And what did Chatterton' s mother do with his papers 
on hearing of his untimely death ?" 

Answer. "The account which Miss Newton gave 
me of the works ascribed to Bowley was, that Chatterton 
had told his mother that he had found the subject, and 
had versified it. She also told me that on the arrival of 
the news of Chatterton's death, her mother said that 
Mrs. Chatterton had become so distressed, that she burnt 
lapsfull of his papers, in order to remove what might 
bring him to her remembrance." 

The above is a verbatim copy of the answers given 
in writing to my inquiries. The author of them is « 
highly respectable manufacturer in this city; having 
many years ago succeeded to the business in which he 
was engaged when acquainted with Chatterton's niece. 
He describes her as a person whose manner was so 
entirely unsophisticated, and free from guile, that every 
thing she said impressed her hearer with the entire 
sincerity of her character ; and that there was nothing 
in any statement she made, but might be entirely relied 
on as most truthful. He adds, that Chatterton was one 
of the most amiable and affectionate dispositions pos- 
sible ; and his conduct to his mother, sister, and grand- 
mother, was beyond all praise. He further says, that 
for the silence observed by the family on the subject of 
the interment of Chatterton in Kedcliffe Churchyard, 
there could have been no particular reason, if it had 
really taken place, as no injury could have befallen any 
one concerned in the matter; — the minister of the parish, 
the clerk, the sexton and his assistant, &c, had they 
been cognizant of it, having been long dead. In con- 
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elusion, he remarks, " I have read Mr. Masson's work 
on Chatterton. It is Biographical, Imaginative, and 
Critical. The Biography is evidently a compilation from 
other writers. The Imaginative may do very well as 
the basis of a Eomance, but it is by no means fit for 
history. The Critical part appears to be written with, 
fairness, but his works have been frequently criticised 
by abler hands. The whole Essay contains nothing that 
was not known before." 



THOMAS KOWLEY. 



" If we give credit to Chatterton's notes, prefixed to the Ballad 
of Charity, he (Rowley) was born at Norton Malreward, near 
Bristol, educated at the convent of St. Kenna, at Keynsham, 
and died at Westbury ; but these facts being unsupported by 
other authentic proofs, can only carry such weight with the 
reader, as he may be disposed to give them." 

Dean Milles.* 

There are several facts stated in relation to this 
doubtful personage, which I have been much puzzled 
to reconcile. It matters little where he was born, but 
his subsequent career is very important ; because, if true, 
as reported, it is somewhat extraordinary that more 
attention has not been paid to it by those who have 
engaged in the Chattertonian controversy. In some 
manuscripts possessed by Mr. Barrett, he is said to have 
been educated at the convent of the Carmelites at Bristol; 
yet Chatterton himself says he was schooled at that of 
the Black Canons of St. Kenna, at Keynsham. In a 
note prefixed to the poem intituled the "Battle of 
Hasting*" it is said to have been translated by "Thomas 
Eowlie, parish preeste of St. John's, in the City of 
Bristol, in the year 1465 ; — the former statement, how- 
ever, is not authenticated (as Dean Milles says) by the 
"Worcester register ; and as to the latter, Bristol was not 
a city at the date mentioned. This, however, is of little 
consequence to the argument. With Eowley it is said 
was educated by the Carmelites, Robert and William 
Canynges,t to whom he tells us " I was fadre confessor j" 

* Poems, &c, by Thomas Rowley. 

f See my " Memorials of the Canynges' Family," &c, p. 63. 
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whereas we know that John Carpenter, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, held that important office in relation to the latter 
Canynges, and as to the former, we nowhere find that 
such a man ever existed. Rowley says that " Master 
William offered me a canon's place in* Westbury College, 
which gladly had I accepted but my pains (probably 
arising from the infirmities of age) made me stay at 
home." And where was his home ? Why he tells us 
that " after this mischance I lived in a house by the 
Tower (in Bristol), which has not been repaird since 
Robert Consull of Gloucester repayrd the castle and 
wall :" his dwelling was then close to Bristol Castle. 
Subsequently he removed to " his house on. the hyll 
(where) the ayer was mickle keen. It was a fine house 
(which he took) on a repayring lease for 99 years, and 
therein he lyvd;" that is to say, on Kingsdown — both 
his residences being distant from his cure of St. John's. 
Chatterton says that Kowley died at Westbury ; if so, 
he after all ended his days with the regulars ; yet he 
could not accept a canon's place when offered because of 
his pains ! His was a singularly chequered life ; for, 
born in an obscure village, he was educated either by 
the White Friars or Black Canons, no matter which — 
they were regulars ; he then relinquished conventual 
life for that of the parish priest, and gave up the regulars 
to become a secular ; then again he doffed the habit and 
occupation of a secular, and assumed that of a regular, 
to die in the Benedictine College at Westbury ! Much 
stronger faith is required to believe this than many other 
things which Chatterton has stated about Rowley ! 

Rowley is said to have outlived his friend and patron 
William Canynges, yet the latter takes -no notice of him 
in his will. AH the disputants on one side in the Rowley 
controversy, utterly deny, I believe, the existence of 
any such person ; and William Wyrcestre, who lived in 
Bristol at the time assigned to Rowley, makes no men- 
tion of him, though he noted down in his itinerary every 
person and circumstance worth recording in relation to 
the old town. " Chatterton' s anecdotes concernin^the 
birth, educatiou, and death of Rowley, must rest upon 
his own authority, for want of more authentic evidence, 
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and carry such a degree of credit as the reader may be 
inclined to allow them."* " Had such a poet as Eowley 
existed in the fifteenth century, he would have been 
idolized by his age, he would have been complimented 
by contemporary writers, and his works would have 
been multiplied by numerous manuscripts, which would 
have now been remaining in our libraries. He would 
have been printed by Caxton, who diligently searched 
after all the poetry of his times, and would have des- 
cended in repeated editions to posterity. His life would 
have been written by Bale, who mentions obscure 
authors, now deservedly forgotten : and by the classical 
Leland, he would have been undoubtedly recorded as 
the great and rare scholar, who understood Greek in the 
reign of Edward IV. That his collection of poems 
should subsist in one copy only, and that unseen, un- 
known, nor ever once transcribed, for so long a period, 
is incredible. That such a prodigy should have been 
suppressed for three hundred years, is inconsistent with 
the common equity and the common curiosity of man- 
kind, and with that notice*which distinguished merit so 
naturally demands. Excellence must struggle into ob- 
servation. Beauty cannot be long concealed. A meteor 
attracts every eye."f 



* Dean Milles, Rowley Poems, p. 864. 

+ An Inquiry into the authenticity of the Rowley Poems, by 
Thomas Warton, p. 101. 



JOHff ELBRIDGE. 



" As the scheme hy voluntary subscriptions had then never 
been tried out of London, there would have been great reason 
of doubting its success, had not Mr. Elbridge, Comptroller of 
the Customs here, undertaken it almost under his single direc- 
tion, and at his own expence." 

William Barbett.* 

The subject with which this little volume commenced, 
in so far as Bristol is concerned, is the offspring of fic- 
tion; whilst that with which it closes is established 
upon indisputable fact. To claim for our city the 
paternity of a monkish historian of the Middle Ages, may 
be laudable ; but much more so to fix incontrovertibly a 
right, by adoption at least, to one of her most distin- 
guished, yet least acknowledged, philanthropists. 

Nothing is known of John Elbridge, on which any 
reliance can be placed, until the year 1734, when we 
find him Comptroller of the Customs for the port of 
Bristol; but the date of his appointment cannot be 
traced. The place of his birth, too, is equally uncer- 
tain ; but there is every reason to believe that he was a 
native of the parish of St. Ann, in the island of Jamaica. 
Of him Mr. Barrett says as little as possible, because 
the investigation of his history would, perhaps, have 
cost him a little trouble ; yet how much, at this distance 
of time, is that difficulty increased ! Of his unceasing 
exertions and successful efforts in the cause of suffering 
humanity, the records of the Bristol Royal Infirmary 
makes frequent and very honourable mention ; but his 
name appears to live only in the remembrance of the 
few who love to turn over the almost forgotten rolls of 
that noble institution : and it is matter of regret, that, 

* History of Bristol, p. 403. 
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considering the great and lasting benefit he bequeathed 
to Bristol, so little can be traced respecting him 
previous to his connection with the charity in question. 
At the second meeting of the society which founded it 
Mr. Elbridge was elected treasurer. This gathering was 
held at the Council House, in the Mayoralty of John 
Blackwell, Esq., on the 7th of January, 1736, at which 
were present the Sheriffs, Joseph Eyles and Henry 
Dampier, Esqrs., Dean Creswicke, Sir Michael Foster, 
Recorder of the city, and 28 other gentlemen. He lived, 
however, to witness but a short time the growing pros- 
perity of the laudable object of his solicitude, for in two 
years after he was numbered with the dead. 

In the Committee Eoom of the Infirmary is a tablet 
beneath a portrait of this worthy man, with the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

"JOHN ELBRIDGE, ESQUIRE, 

was among the first who engaged in this Charity ; as soon as 
the Society was formed he was chosen Treasurer, and cheerfully 
undertook the care of the buildings, and of providing furniture 
of all kinds for the House and Apothecary's Shop, necessary for 
the first opening. He gave a constant and unwearied attention 
to this work, which he effected entirely at his own expense in 
the year 1 737. In the next year he erected a new ward for 
twelve patients, which he furnished with beds and all other 
accommodations likewise at his own expense. Besides these 
most seasonable benefactions, which may be estimated at £1500 
at least, he, by his will, bequeathed to the use of the Society 
£5000. 

He died on the 22nd of February, 

1738, 

Treasurer of this Society." 

From the fact that Mr. Elbridge lived for many years 
in a honse in the Eoyal Fort, St. Michael's Hill, once 
the residence of the Tyndall family, it has been sup- 
posed that he was born there; but this is an error. 
Had be been so, some record of such an event would 
have been found in the parish books ; a diligent search 
of which, however, shews only that of those bearing 
the name, Mrs. Sisley Elbridge was married to Mr. 
Henry Wasborrow at the Church of St. Michael's, Au- 
gust 20th, 1660; that the widow Elbridge, of the 
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Almshouse, was buried May 17th, 1662; that John, son 
of Thomas and Ann Elbridge, was baptized July 31st, 
1738; and that John Day, Esq. and Frances Elbridge 
were married by licence, August 19th, 1740. These, 
I believe, are the only entries in Bristol in which the 
name occurs ; except in the parish books of St. Peter's, 
in which, and on the Aldworth monument in the 
church there, the names of several Elbridges are re- 
corded ; among which is that of the subject of these 
remarks, whose death is there stated, as well as in the 
parish register, to have taken place one year later than 
that mentioned above, and at the age of seventy years. 
At the entrance to Eort-lane from St. Michaels-hill, 
and in a part of his own garden, Mr. Elbridge, in his 
life-time, built a School, which at his death he endowed 
with the sum of £3000, for the clothing once a-year of 
24 girls, and educating them in " reading, writing, 
cyphering, and sewing/' In 1748 the Trustees built 
for the master and mistress the present commodious- 
dwelling-house, at a cost of £287, and the Charity, as 
a whole, is upon a very respectable footing. In con- 
sideration of the founder's great benefactions to the 
Infirmary, the master of this school has for ever the 
right of sending any scholar, when sick or wounded, 
for advice, &c, by giving her a note signed " Elbridge," 
when the patient is to be admitted, if needful, imme- 
diately, without waiting for the regular forms, or taking- 
in days. A ward in the Infirmary was called after him, 
" Elbridge's Ward," and was in use up to the year 1 780, 
when it waa so dilapidated that it was closed. On the 
28th of March, 1778, George Elbridge Book, a grandson 
of the founder, applied as a pauper with an ordinary 
admission note, and was taken in by the late Bichard 
Smith, Esq., Surgeon to the Institution, who amputated 
his leg. From this circumstance it might be supposed 
that the founder of the Infirmary had cared more for 
the support of a Public Institution, than to provide for 
the maintenance of his own relatives ; but this by no 
means follows. The same might be said of the great 
Edward Colston, the founder of so many charities in 
Bristol and other places ; a lineal descendant of whom 
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became a patient at the Infirmary in 1796, and suffered 
also the amputation of a leg. He was a lad, and 
apprenticed to a cooper, in this city ; and the accident 
which made the operation necessary, was a wound he 
received in his ankle with an adze. He was again a 
patient in 1825, and was living in 1830. 

Mr. Elbridge built the house upon his estate at Cote, 
in the parish of Westbury. 

Such are the few particulars I have been able at this 
distant day to gather of the life of John Elbridge, who 
expended and bequeathed altogether the sum of £58,000, 
in public charities within the walls of old Bristol. Of 
this large amount £52,000 was left by will, which 
document, however, he kept by him for many years, 
having a reluctance to sign it. This was discovered 
only just in time for him to execute it, which he did 
with difficulty, and by making his mark only ! Of him 
our local historian recorded no more than is contained 
in the paragraph which commences this article ; yet on 
"William Canynges, who never did a tithe of the good 
effected by John Elbridge to alleviate the sufferings 
incident to our common humanity, he,, and his mere 
copyists have lavished the most fulsome and undeserved 
eulogiums. 



APPENDIX. 



Page 16. "The vestibule to the chapter-house of 
the Cathedral will shew, that if viewed from west to 
east, it displays a series of circular or Anglo-Norman 
arches throughout." They are not exactly so ; for the 
centre arch on examination will be found to be about 
six inches narrower at its spring, than those placed 
laterally ; consequently this arch becomes, of necessity, 
slightly pointed. At page 5 of his History of the 
Cathedral, Mr. Britton says that it was commenced in 
1142; yet at page 49 of his Architectural Dictionary, 
when speaking of the arches composing this same 
vestibule, he states that it was "erected soon after 
1174 when the abbey was founded!" 

Page 23. "Italian Gothic." I am aware that Mr. 
Buskin uses the same term, but it is not the more 
orthodox for that. The. Italians adopted, from the 
previous practice of the Pointed style in England, with 
great reluctance ; and in their endeavour to invent a 
new style, they have mixed up, or enclosed the Pointed 
Arch,' within the semi-circular; thus producing the 
incongruous mode of building designated " Italian 
Gothic" — a fashion of which their ancestors would 
have been ashamed ! 

Page 54. " Gylbert de Sante Leonfardoe, Byshope 
of Chychestre." If Chatterton had not some authority 
from writings really found by him, as he said, in the 
muniment room of Bedcliffe Church, it is difficult to 
conjecture how he could have known that this prelate 
held the see he has assigned to him ; for it is a fact 
that he was actually Bishop of Chichester at the time 
named, having been installed in 1288, and he retained 
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the bishopric until his death, which occurred in 1304 — 
that is three years after he is said to have consecrated 
Bedcliffe Church. His name is not mentioned by 
Holinshed nor by Camden — the only antiquarian 
writers with whose works Chatterton is known to have 
been at all acquainted, previous to his leaving Bristol 
for London. 



J. Leeoh, Printer, Ttanea and Journal Office, Small Street. 
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